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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
NEW SERIES, 


Ireland, her Condition and Prospects—The Causes of 
her Misery—The Remedies for the Bvils which 
afflict her. 

The “Irish Question” is environed with pecu- 
liar difficulties. An American might shrink from 
discussing What has puzzled and bafiled Irishmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic. A few suggestions 
are thrown out, which will pass for what they are 
worth. 

The poetic, fancy view of Ireland, is a moun- 
tain nymph, with flowing garments, wavy ring- 
lets, glowing countenance, enrapt eye, and Venus- 
like fingers, thrilling the strings of a harp. The 
prosaic, real view, is more like a mother, seated 
on the mud floor of a bog cabin, clad in rags, 
with dishevelled hair, pinched features, eyes too 
hot and dry for tears, and skinny fingers, dividing 
a rotten potato amongst a brood of famishing 
children. Thanks to some of her orators, they 
have ceased to rave in fine frenzy about “the 
first flower of the earth, and the first gem of the 
sea.” All friends of Ireland, native and alien, 
should stop ranting about “flowers,” “gems,” 
“ Emerald Isles,” “ Tara’s Halls,” “ St. Patrick,” 
and such rhapsodies, and come down to the things 
of time and sense. Potatoes, as a standing dish, 
may grow stale; but to a starving people they are 
“ypoast beef and two dollars a day,” compared 
with a surfeit of antiquated heroics. And yet, 
take up the report of a meeting for the relief of 
Ireland, whether held in Dublin or Washington, 
and half of it will be filled with such shining 
scum. Orators and writers addicted to such 
whims should be indicted for murdering the 
Queen’s Irish. 

The prime cause of Ireland’s misery is the op- 
pressive rule of England. For three centuries 
she has been governed by and for the alien few, 
and not by and for the native many. England 
first wantonly subdued Ireland; then planted 
there an alien race and a rival Church, to hate, 
worry, and plunder her; then, by the Catholic 
Penal Code, steeped her in ignorance and debase- 
ment; and finally, by bribery, and against the 
national will, abolished her Parliament, destroyed 
her nationality, and reduced her to the condition 
of a dependent province. Since the days of Crom- 
well, the ruling English have absorbed the wealth 
of the country, and carried it away, to be expend- 
ed in other lands. They have annually eaten out 
the substance of the people, and fled, leaving 

misery and poverty behind, and casting reproach 
upon the national character, and offering insult 
to the national spirit. 

Since the Union, the legislation of the British 
Purliament, in respect to Ireland, has been an 
almost unbroken series of insults and injuries. I 
will mention two instances; and they are the very 
two that England always cites as proofs of her 
liberality. In 1828-’9, the people of Ireland de- 
manded Catholic Emancipation. The boon was 
granted; but it was accompanied by the dis- 
franchisement of the whole body of forty-shil- 
ling freeholders ; thus, in revenge, striking from 
the electoral body two hundred thousand names, 
which had aided in wringing the gift. from 
the oppressor. Emancipation, granted on such 
ungracious terms, exasperated rather than ap- 
peased the Irish people. And in that other day, 
when England felt peculiarly liberal, and was 
ready to “give everything to everybody,” she 
made Ireland an exception. The Reform bill 
made an odious distinction in the case of Ireland. 
England and Wales, with a population of about 
fourteen millions, were allowed 500 members of 
the House of Commons. Ireland, with a popula- 
tion of about eight millions, was allowed but 105. 
Bearing the same ratio as England, Ireland should 
have had 290. Scotland has two millions four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and 53 members. 
In the same proportion, Ireland would be entitled 
to 177. Thus, of the two most benign instances 
of English legislation over Ireland, during this 
century, one was accompanied by a positive out- 
rage; the other by a most unjust disparagement. 

The Established Church of England, planted 
by force in Ireland, has done little for it, except 
to unjustly tax and cruelly treat those who dis- 
sent from its ritual, and foment and aggravate 
religious feuds. Of the eight millions of Ireland, 
six and a half are Catholics. Of the remaining 
one and a half million, not half a million belong 
to the Establishment. And yet, to take care of 
this half million, the Establishment has had 4 
archbishops, 18 bishops, and 2,000 clergy—draw- 
ing annually from this potato-eating people 
£1,500,000; while the income of the clergy of 
the seven and a half millions of all denomina- 
tions has not exceeded £400,000. The whole in- 
come of the Irish establishment, from all sources 
of revenue, is nearly £2,000,000 annually. An 
attempt was once made to modify this enormous 
abuse. After four years of contention in Parlia- 
ment, during which two ministries were turned 
out, the bill was shorn of its effective features, 
in order to pacify the Tory peers, and passed, 
still leaving the revenues to the Church of Eng- 
land, and the people to the Church of Rome. 
Probably no class of men in any part of the world 
are more detested than are these ecclesiastical 
“squatters” by three-fourths of the people of 
Ireland. After foraging Ulster, they leave the 
gleanings to Presbyttrianism, while Catholicism 
ekes out a scanty existence from the refuse in 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 

But the English Church is only a blotch. The 
great sore is the Irish landlord system. The mis- 
government of the country has conspired with 
landlordism to drive out capital, and destroy com- 
merce, trade, mining, fishing, and manufacturing, 
an throwing the mass of the population upon 

© land for subsistence. This has increased 
Competition for the hire of the soil to an extent 
unknown in soy other country, and h 
lated a grinding is rani a 


Scale of rents, which has descend- 
ed from the landlords to the middlemen, and from 


poor laborers, growing more ¢ 

down, tll the soil has been cut intomee sn So 
which are held by short and uncertain tania 
precluding permanent improvements, driving the 
mags of the people to the raising of potatoes, be. 
Cause they are cheap in the cultivation ang pro 


lific in the crop, and yearly turning thousands | for 


out to beg, starve, rob, die of disease, or shoot 


half the nation, for food, is potatoes. God have 
mercy on them when that source fails! 

With many noble exceptions, the large landed 
proprietors of Ireland are heartless, reckless, 
thriftless men. Nearly one-third of the country 
is a bog, three-fourths of which might be drained. 
Nearly five millions of acres, capable of cultiva- 
tion, lie waste. An acre of potato land rents for 
from £5 to £10 perannum. Labor is abundant 
at the lowest rates. Yet these landlords have 
done little towards draining these bogs, enclos- 
ing these wastes, and improving their estates. 
Grant that for the three or four past years of 
pinching famine, attended with loss of rents, they 
have been unable to make improvements. It was 
just so before these years came, and has been 80 
time out of mind. These landlords are generally 
absentee proprietors, who feel no abiding interest 
in the prosperity of a soil which they forage but 
do not inhabit, which they own but do not occu- 
py. The very money voted to them in 1846~7, 
by Parliament, for the improvement of Ireland 
they spent the next season at Paris, Florence, anc 
Baden Baden, there to swell the pomp of British 
aristocracy, while millions at home, whom it was 
intended to assist, ate garbage,that an English 
pig would hardly nose over, or starved in hovels 
that the royal stag hounds would not skulk into 
from a pelfing storm: ; 

The energies of the masses in Ireland being 
absorbed in a hand-to-mouth struggle for exist- 
ence, they have neither time nor means to stimu- 
late the industry of the country by establishing 
manufactories, opening mines, carrying on fish- 
eries, increasing trade, laying out roads, &c.; nor 
to elevate and expand the national mind by found- 
ing common schools and seminaries of learning. 
The wealthy landlords and capitalists—the Bes- 
boroughs, the Lansdownes, the Devons, the Fitz- 
williams, the Hertfords—who might do all this, 
will not; but, looking on from afar, cry to their 
stewards and agents, “Give! Give! Give!” 

The result of this complicated system of bad 
government and bad management is painfully ob- 
vious. Ireland is nigh unto death of a chronic 
disease of famine, pestilence, agitation, despair, 
and insurrection. 

And what is England’s remedial process for 
this disease in one of her members? As a pana- 
cea for the miseries that she herself has to a great 
extent inflicted, England, at stated periods, ad- 
ministers to her victim-patient coercion bills and 
cold steel, blotching her surface with police sta- 
tions and military camps. Sending her tax-gath- 
erers instead of schoolmasters, dotting her soil 
with cathedrals instead of workshops, sowing her 
fields with gunpowder instead of grain, England 
affects to wonder that the crop should be famine 
and faction, misery and murder, improvidence 
and insurrection ; and when the harvest is dead 
ripe, she sends over police and soldiery, armed 
with coercion bills and cannon balls, to cut and 
gather it in. 

Sometimes England varies the prescription, or 
makes different applications to various parts of 
the body politic. Sir Robert Peel, for instance, 
prescribes builets for Repealers, and guineas to a 
cloister of priests at Maynooth, to stop the mouths 
of the latter and the wind of the former, and the 
clamor of both. Then comes Lord John Russell 
with the Whig nostrum—money to carry the 
landlords to Baden, and a steamer to transport 
Mitchell to Bermuda—projects of railways to 
furnish hard work for laborers and fat jobs for 
contractors—a patch or two cn a worn-out and 
inefficient poor-law, and packed juries for O’Brien 
and Meagher. So these Tory and Whig quacks 
administer—inflicting wounds and doling out 
palliatives—never probing the ulcer, but striving 
to skim over its surface—while there stands John 
Bull, robbing the naked and half dead patient, 
at the same time affecting to do penance, by pay- 
ing the doctors, and giving alms to the victim.* 
What, then, is the remedy for these evils? 
Having been very imperfect in detailing their 
causes, I must be equally imperfect in pointing 
out remedies. Looking on from afar, it seems to 
me that some of the things that Ireland needs 
are these: 

And first, as to a few temporary measures. Ire- 
land needs a just and beneficent poor law. The 
present law is « mockery and a shame. The prin- 
ciple of the law should be, that every man who 
wishes for work shall have it, or be fed by the 
poor rates. Government owes bread or work to 
all its subjects. The rates should be mainly laid 
on the land. This done, those landlords who ap- 
ply to Parliament for money on which to live in 
improvidence, and in many instances in extrava- 
gance, would feel the pressure, would awake to a 
consciousness of their condition, and, knowing 
that if they did not provide the laboring poor 
with work, they must furnish them with food, 
would either abandon their estates, or commence 
draining and planting the bogs and wastes. In 
either case, the laborer, for whose use God said, 
“Tet the dry land appear !” would be restored to 
his inheritance. 

The mass cannot,wait for the meager relief of 
poor laws. Tens of thousands must emigrate by 
their own means or Government aid. The coun- 
try is too densely populated for the present state 
of things. America should open wide her gates, 
to welcome the sons and brothers of those who 
have fought our battles, dug our canals, and built 
our railways, and, pointing to the unoccupied 
plains that stretch from the great lakes to Asto- 
ria, from the Rocky Mountains to San Francisco, 
say, “Go in and possess the land.” 

Associations should be formed, of true-hearted 
Irishmen, to reclaim the wastes, develop the re- 
sources, and revive the industry of the country— 
thus giving scope to capital and employment to 
labor. 

The middle and lower classes should be more 
provident and careful, less wasteful and indolent, 
using thriftily the little they have, and adding 
to the stock by economy and enterprise. After 
travelling through half the island, I never was 
able to understand why a middling-man should 
waste his substance in riotous living, or a poor 
man should live in a hovel dirtier than a pig-sty, 
when pure water was abundant; or year after year 
let the rain drive through his thatched roof, when 
pea-straw was rotting around him, merely because 
England would not grant a repeal of the Union. 

The ignorant should, of course, be educated. 
But general education, it is to be feared, is a lon 
way off. Inthe mean time, the better informed 
should instruct the people in their social duties, 
as well as their political rights, while such as are 
not utterly debased should exhibit more personal 
independence in opinion and action, do less of 
their thinking by proxy, show less subserviency 
to priests of all sorts, and less tolerance of dema- 
gogues of every shade of party. 

But these things are only provisional reme- 
dies—mere clippings of the branches. The axe 
should be hurled at the root of the evil. 

The Established Church should be driven out, 
and, if need be, by a whip of small cords,such as 
was applied to those money-changers in the Tem- 
ple, who had set up their desks where they had 
no business to be. This done, complete ecclesias- 
tical independence, both of England and of Rome, 
should be declared, bringing with it less servility 
among the clergy, less abjectness among the peo- 
ple, less gathering in of parochial tithes, and a 
more liberal diffusion of Christian charity. In 
a word, less “religion,” and more Christianity. 

The Landlord System should be broken up; 
all taints of feudalism abolished ; primogeniture 
and entail destroyed; and traffic in the soil be 
made as free as in the potatoes it yields. “Ire- 
land for the Irish,” was the watchword of Daniel 
O’Connell ; and when translated, “The Land of 
Ireland for the People of Ireland,” it is just and 
equitable. “Absenteeism” should be no longer 
tolerated. To strip foreign landlords of soil that 
they will neither cultivate nor sell, is justifiable 
on every principle of property and Christianity. 
Every farm in America is held by a title based 
on the doctrine that land is given to man to be 
occupied and cultivated, not wandered over and 
made a waste, Wedi the aboriginal hunt- 
ers on this principle, and enclosed farms and built 
cities. The means used to effect this were often 
nefarious; the object sought was righteous. The 
landlords of Ireland, in regard to one-third of the 
soil, neither cultivate nor occupy-it; and such is 
the dire necessity of the case, that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in taking the land from 
every such owner, and giving it to the people, so 
that it might bring forth its natural increase of 


bread to the sower. Every man owning land in 
Ireland, who prefers to live in and ha- 
bi lets the soil lie or, being culti- 
vated, draws the substance from es te 
abroad in extravagance, should be to 
restore it to the people of Ireland, to be not 
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from wholesale confiscation. Cromwell and other 
English rulers took them by force from the na- 
tive, and gave them to the foreigner. Force, if 
need be, should compel their restoration. Prop- 
erty in the soil has its duties to discharge, as well 
as its rights to enjoy ; and if it wilfully refuse to 
discharge the former, then it should not be allow- 
ed to enjoy the latter. The people of Ireland 
have a God-given right to live upon and by the 
soil on which His Providence has planted their 
feet. Coercion bills may be necessary for Ireland. 
lf they be, they should be impartially enforced 
on both landlords and tenants, compelling each to 
discharge their respective duties. If the owners 
of Irish estates are incapable of learning that 
property has its obligations as well as its immu- 
nities, they should be made to give place to more 
tractable scholars. 

And finally: more than all this, and including 
it all, IRELAND sHoutp Govern IrELanp. This 
is the tender point in this much vexed and most 
vexatious “ Irish Question.” England has never 
brought her unbiased judgment to its investiga- 
tion. The trath simply is, John Bull dares not 
look it steadily in the face. He knows he has no 
more right to govern Ireland than he has to govern 
Pennsylvania—neo more right to govern it in the 
way he has since the Union, than to put its every 
man, woman, and child, to the sword. Conceived 
in sin and brought forth in iniquity, his govern- 
ment of that people has been one series of crimes 
and blunders. It was sheer usurpation in the 
beginning, and neither time nor the mode of its 
administration has changed its character. Three- 
fourths of the genuine, unadulterated [rish desire 
a separation from England. But England refuses 
to relinquish its grasp. It pleads in extenuation 
of its hold on the national throat, that Ireland is 
incapable of governing itself. This may be. But 
it is evident that England is incompetent to the 
task. Ireland could hardly do worse for itself 
than England has done for it. It should be per- 
mitted to try an experiment which, in England’s 
hands, has proved a sad failure. Let England 
give Ireland the rope, and, if she hang herself, it 
will at least be suicide, and not murder. If free 
Ireland continued to shiver in bog cabins, and 
feed on saltless potatoes, she would at least grati- 
fy that inherent principle in human nature, which 
makes the beggar prefer to freeze and starve in 
his own chosen way, rather than on compulsion. 
But no such doom awaits emancipated Ireland. 
A government, based on democratic foundations, 
springing from and responsible to the people, 
would be a government for the people. Cast off 
British rule, drive out the Church establishment, 
extirpate the landlord system, give Ireland to the 
Irish, throw them upon their own ample physical 
and mental resources—thus creating for them a 
new world, and a new race to people it—and who 
can estimate the upward spring of the national 
energies ? 

But, will Ireland ever obtain independence ? 
Will she ever become a nation? Will Emmett’s 
epitaph ever be written? Did England ever re- 
linquish her hold upon a rod of bog or an acre 
of sand, except at the point of the bayonet? By 
voluntarily restoring independence to Ireland, 
dare she set an example that would bring Canada, 
Hindostan, and all her colonies and “Keys” in 
the uttermost parts of the earth to her doors, 
asking, yea, demanding, like restitution? And 
must Ireland draw the sword, or submit? Ah! 
must she draw the sword and submit? England 
will never dare to give freedom to Ireland, till 
she dare not refuse. Commotions in her own 
bosom, that shall blanch her cheek, and make her 
knees smite together, may bring Ireland’s “ op- 
portunity.” If she should, in that hour, smite 
her chains, would not the blow quicken the pulses 
of every free heart in the world? “There is no 
sufficient cause to justify a revolution,” says some 
coward or conservative. The case of George 
Washington vs. George Guelph, decided that 
question, wherein it was ruled by the whole 
Court, that “Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God.” The stamp act? It was the little finger 
to the loins. England, by a thousand acts, has 
stamped the life out of eight millions of people. 
But, unless light beams from unexpected quar- 
ters, there is not a shadow of hope of successful 
resistance to British oppression for years to come. 
If Ireland were three thousand miles away, she 
could break her chains with one united blow. 
But the shadow of her towering conqueror crosses 
the narrow channel, and fills her with awe. And 
worse than all, her councils, which should breathe 
only the spirit of harmony, are rent with domes- 
tic feuds. No true son of the land of Hancock 
and of Henry blames O’Brien, Meagher, and the 
“rebels” of Forty-eight, for striking a blow for 
their country’s independence. The hour was un- 
propitious. The deed was noble. Whether the 
graves of these patriotic men are made at the foot 
of an Irish scaffold, or on the soil of a penal col- 
ony, regenerated Ireland will seek out their rest- 
ing places, and her grateful tears 

“ Shall sprinkle the cold dust in which they sleep 
Pompless, and from a scornful world withdrawn; 
The laurel which its malice rent ghall shoot, 

So watered into life, and mantling shower 


Its verdant hotiors o’er their grassy tombs ” 
H. B. 8. 
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LOUIS LE DROIT: A TALE OF MARTINIQUE. 


The blacks still wait a biographer. Had the 
skin of Toussaint L’Ouverture been white, he 
would have found a “ Marshall” long since, able 
and delighted to portray his acts. Had the struggle 
‘for freedom in St. Domingo been made by Anglo- 
Saxons, instead of Africans, some “Carlyle,” while 
he sketched its horrors, would have made immortal 
its redeeming characteristics, its noble, self-sacri- 
ficing traits. He would have told the world, in 
tones to which the world would have listened, 
how slaves—down-trodden, wronged, debased, as 
they were—protected their enslavers from the 
mad mob that had broken free, and bore master, 
and mistress, and children, with all the property 
that could be borne, from the coming destruction, 
through flaming plantations and by the wasted 
dwellings of their friends, to safety and repose ; 


| then turned and joined the great band that aimed 


to be freemen. Fle would have placed forever on 
record that wonderful instance of fidelity, which 
now slumbers unknown among the traditions of 
“the Cape,” in which a whole body of serfs, their 
master absent, and themselves irresponsible, con- 
tinued for years to cultivate the land, to press the 
canes, to boil the sugar, and to remit the whole net 
produce to the owner, who had been forced to flee. If 
the history of the “Great Rebellion” in Hayti 
should contain some passages as terrible as the 
Irish massacres of Cromwell, or the days of Sep- 
tember, it would contain also the portrait of one 
who was second onlyto Washington ; the account 
of deeds which would rank (color out of the way) 
with the self-sacrifices at Thermopy]=, at Bunker 
Hill, at Bannockburn. And could we leave the 
great outward struggle, and see how many touch- 
ing instances of fidelity were forever occurring 
among the negroes, in their silent, unseen rela- 
tions to their employers; how many most noble 
acts were done in the deep shadows of private 
life; what hopes of independency, of power, were 
sacrificed from an overruling spirit of fidelity— 
we should be ready to believe, with Arnold and 
Kenmont, that Christianity is more akin to the 
instincts of the affectionate, self-forgetting, lazy, 
inefficient negro, than to those of the energetic, 
self-remembering, conquering, grasping, Califor- 
nia-seeking Anglo-American. 

But the exhibition of negro virtues has not been 
confined to the unhappy island of Hispaniola, 
any more than the vices and weaknesses of the 
race. There is not an island of the West Indies, 
from Jamaica to Barbadoes, but has its legends 
of all that is terrible and all that is truthful, de- 
veloped amidst the long-degraded emigrants from 
Africa. To one of these legends, we ask the at- 
tention of our readers. - 

‘The French Revolution of 1830 raised the hope 
in many minds that slavery in the Colonies would 
cease, even as it did in 1848. This hope was not 
confined to a clique of white philanthropists “at 


,, | home,” that is, in Europe: it stirred also the ultra 
| liberals of the isles; the “colored” gentry, free, 


half-educated, haters of the whites; and pene- 
| trated even to the gangs that tended the dark- 
green coffee trees on the mountain-sides, or hoed 
the young, yellow cane in the valleys. Nowhere 
did this hope prevail more widely, and fill all 


| castes more fally, than in Martinique. An abo- 





1 tition of servitude, an equality of the colored and 





uncolored classes, universal freedom, and un- 
bounded prosperity, were looked forward to as 
the necessary and natural result of the days of 
July, by all except the planters, the merchants, 
and those who depended on the slave owners and 
their factors. But week after week and month 
after month went by, and the great convulsion 
which had driven Charles into exile, and placed 
Louis Philippe upon an unstable throne, still 
brought no relief to the weary bondmen of the 
tropics. Then came the questioning, first in in- 
dividual souls; next in knots gathered at twi- 
light ; then in larger collections among the thick- 
growing sugar-stalks ; and at length in great Sun- 
day meetings on the volcanic hill-sides. “What 
shall we do to be free? Shall we wait the slow 
action of our masters? Or, shall we burn, slay, 
desolate—and, amid the flames and blood, grasp 
the inheritance of man?” These were slaves, be 
it remembered, negro slaves—to whom was de- 
nied, not merely the right of publishing what 
they pleased, not merely t'e right of a fair rep- 
resentation under the “ Charter” of 1814, but ai/ 
rights, al? powers ; even che control,of their time, 
the disposition of their bodies, the development 
of mind, and heart, and conscience. They knew— 
for the negroes of Martinique are wonderfully 
capable and cjear-headed—that white men “at 
home” had not hesitated to wage war and take 
life when the King said, “ You shall not print 
what I disapprove ;” and was the right of the 
pale-faces to print, stronger than that of the 
smutty face to wield his limbs, and save his soul ? 
If God would approve the Celt who drew his 
trigger to uphold constitutional freedom granted 
by Louis the Fat in ’14, would He frown on the 
African who did likewise in behalf of that free- 
dom of person, of mind, of spirit, which, as we 
learn from our earliest and deepest intuitions, 
rests, not on a Charter of yesterday, not on the 
will of man, but on God’s will and constitution, 
prepared from the foundation of the earth? 

It may seem sad to us, knowing how it ended— 
the conclusion of these Martinique negroes, that 
if it was right in Paris to kill for the liberty of 
the press it was right in St. Pierre to kill for the 
liberty of the person. But can it seem strange ? 
The outlines of a great conspiracy were easily 
sketched. The “megass,” or crushed and dried 
cane, which is used under the sugar kettles, was 
to be simultaneously fired on different estates, at 
various points. When the inhabitants of the city 
rushed out, as it was presumed they would, to aid 
their suffering neighbors, the town slaves were to 
kill the women and children, and fire the houses. 
Then was to follow universal bloodshed. Do you 
shudder? Do you think with horror of the 
atrocity of negro revenge? Call to mind the 
‘Sicilian Vespers.” Charles of Anjou never 
tore the wife of the laborer of Palermo from his 
arms, or boiled the peasant of Messina in a 
sugar-kettle ;* or, if hedid it, it wastyranny, and 
not the law of the land. But the slave of the 
West Indies was an outlaw; no Constitution 
shielded him, no statute clothed him; he stood, 
the victim and the deadly foe of his master; he 
had been entrapped in the valley of the Mesura- 
do, had lived through the long death-struggle of 
the passage, had been sold like a sheep, beaten 
like a mule, every good feeling had been killed, 
every brutal and evilimpulse had been quickened, 
the man was dormant, the demon was awake: 
who that has suffered, struggled, and been tempt- 
ed, shall condemn the ignorant, Christless chil- 
dren of the dark deserts and vales of Africa ? 

The outline of a great massacre was, as we 
have said, easily prepared. But who was to carry 
out and perfect the plan? fill up the outline? en- 
sure success to the conspiracy? The whole body 
of negroes felt the need of a leader whose mind, 
character, courage, coolness, should make Proba- 
bility become Certainty. With clear eyes, the 
foremost conspirators—most of them house-ser- 
vants of St. Pierre—looked round the island for 
one who should be their Washington, their Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. Those eyes soon discerned 


the man. Louis, sur: ed “the Straight,” was 
the chief or confidential siave of the estate “St. 


Romain.” He was an African of pure blood; 
black as night, and, like night, with a beauty of his 
own. His features were not those of the Apollo, 
certainly ; but they were those of a man who had 
sense, feeling, will, and conscience—and what more 
is needed? His person was singularly upright ; 
so much so as to procure him his nick-name. He 
was uneducated, so far as letters are concerned, 
but the influence of Madame St. Romain had 
educed from the soul of the slave such virtues 
and powers as few freemen can give proof of. All 
trusted him, wHite and black; all looked to him 
with a species of reverence, masters and slaves. 
The word of Louis was like a note of the Bank of 
France. Not a planter in the north of the island 
but would have been content to be gone a six- 
months, could he have secured the services of 
“Louis le Droit” during his absence. And yet 
it was well known that Louis had his own views 
about slavery, his own quiet aspirations for free- 
dom. His mistress and instructress, Madame St. 
Romain, was a remarkable woman for a Creole of 
the French West Indies. She had caught, early 
in life, the true spirit of the Revolution of ’89. 
She held slaves only because she could not free 
them, or feared by freeing to ruin them. She, 
however, never failed to select the most capable 
and trustworthy of the blacks that were placed 
under her control, and to give them every aid to- 
ward becoming spiritually free. She made known 
to them their actual position, their rights, claims, 
and duties. She fulfilled most punctiliously her 
own duties, and relied upon their consciences to 
guide them in the observance of theirs. To those 
that learned trades, she gave freedom. ‘To Louis 
she would have given it also, long ago, had he not 
asked to remain where he was born—a slave, but 
at the same time most truly free. 

To this man, so capable, so trustworthy, a 
known friend of emancipation, and filled, by the 
influence of his mistress, with the spirit of revo- 
lutionary France, the confederated blacks deter- 
mined to appeal. Cautiously they opened their 
plans to him; carefully, candidly, he weighed 
them. Many meetings took place, many arguments 
were held. At length, (as it was proved upon the 
trial of Louis, which we shall speak of hereafter,) 
a great meeting was gathered upon the steep-side 
of “Montagne Pelée,” the “bald hill” of Mar- 
tinique. There the proposed chief of the con- 
spirators revealed his views. He began—so went 
the proof—by promising absolutesecrecy. What 
his brethren had made known to him, under the 
belief that he would sympathize with them, not 
only as to ends, but as to means also, he held sa- 
cred ; no tortures, no bribes, no flattery, (more 
powerful than bribes or tortures,) could wring his 
secret from him. But, while he never could be- 
tray the purposes of those who had called upon 
him to be their leader, he utterly dissented from 
their plans, their means, their spirit—from every- 
thing, in fact, except the end at which they aim- 
ed; for that he would suffer and would labor— 
for it was freedom, manhood, fidelity to the best 
instincts and noblest tendencies of their nature. 
He would suffer and labor—but he would not de- 
ceive and slay. He would give his life, but not 
his soul, for freedom. The great wrong done to 
them was not to be righted by the commission of 
an equal or greater wrong on their side. Slavery, 
he told them, could never be effectually cured by 
murder: they might in part and for a time suc- 
ceed, but never truly and entirely. The conspir- 
ators listened, but were not convinced. They 
tried to bribe their comrade, but in vain. They 
threatened him, but equally in vain. Unable 
to enter into his feelings, and apprehensive he 
would betray them, despite his pledges, the lead- 
ers determined that his life should be the first one 
taken. Three times, by means of poison, they 
attempted to effect his destruction; but he was 
on his guard, and remained unhurt. At length 
the day drew near for the massacres. In conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding, however, the 
estates at one or two points were fired premature- 
ly ; and the Governor, by mere accident, had also 
ordered the troops to gather at St. Pierre on the 
very day chosen by the slaves—sstep which made 
the success of the stroke, as at first planned, im- 

ble. These things defeated the conspiracy. 

ut the foiled blacks would not regard their dis- 
appointment as the result of chance, or of God’s 
Providence ; they with one ascribed it to 
treachery; and who could be the traitor but 
Louis? ' His head at any rate should fall. With 
untiring activity they devoted themselves to his 

such was = = 

that he would beyond all question have perish 
had not his on oc sent him from the estate, 
placed him under the protection of the Govern- 
ment forces at Port Royal. 
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selves, probably—that the originator and life of 
the whole movement was “Louis the Upright.” 
Then followed his trial. He acknowledged at 
once that he had known for months of the in- 
tended rising, but he prided, by others who had 
been denounced, that his course had been such as 
we have described. He proved, also, by the tes- 
timony of his mistress and her overseer, that his 
life had been repeatedly jeoparded because he 
would not codperate in the schemes of blood that 
were entertained by those around him. In short, 
he completely established his innocence. But 
when the tribunal before which he stood pro- 
nounced him guiltless, and, as one fully informed 
and wholly trustworthy, bade him make known 
the names of those who had consulted him, and 
who were the true chiefs of the enterprise, Louis 
was silent. He was again formally summoned 
to communicate what he knew, but summoned to 
no purpose; promises of reward and threats of 
punishment were lavished with equal inefficiency. 
Long and eloquently he spoke in explanation of 
his motives, his conduct, his wishes, and his hopes 
for the race to which he belonged. Like many 
of the negroes of the French islands, he possess- 
ed a wonderful fluency of speech, and his soul 
was all fire and earnestness. He won his cause, 
and, despite his refusal to betray his companious, 
was set free. But, theagh free, he was suspected, 
and suspected by both blacks and whites. The 
slaves said his trial was all a farce, enacted to 
clear the traitor in the eyes of those he had be- 
trayed, and enable him to betray themanew. The 
masters half doubted his innocence after all, and 
looked upon the alleged attempts at murder as 
mere shams, designed to enlist their sympathies 
and confidence in one whom they regarded as the 
most capable negro in the island, and whose 
avowed hope, that a day of emancipation was 
drawing near, made them dread his powers of 
thought and of action. 

While the very virtue of Louis was thus mak- 
ing both of the contending parties his foes, anoth- 
er conspiracy was in progress—another plan for 
killing and burning. To this, Louis was of course 
a stranger. But when rumors of the plot got 
abroad, as they mysteriously did, the eyes of the 
Government. and those of the conspirators, were 
alike turned on him; the former still expecting 
to find him the leader of an enterprise of which 
he knew nothing; the latter believing him to be 
the spy and creature of their enslavers. Under 
these circumstances, his mistress thought it wisest 
to secrete him, and for that purpose sent him to 
a friend in the southern part of the island. 

But this step, so far from diminishing his dan- 
ger and quieting the excitement which existed, 
led to renewed and redoubled anger and bitter- 
ness of feeling. The Government was sure this 
mysterious negro was secretly organizing a new 
plan for the destruction of the whites; nor could 
all the statements of Madame St. Romain, nor 
those of her husband, (who had just returned 
from France, where business had detained him 
since October, 1830.) quiet their apprehensions. 
The course which they, in their wise philanthropy, 
had pursued for years toward their bondsmen, 
had excited the doubts of many of the old Con- 
servatives, and, in the eyes of many, they were 
even less trustworthy than Louis himself. And 
while the rulers, on the one side, became thus 
more suspicious of the supposed negro leader than 
ever, the slaves, on their part, regarded his disap- 
pearance as the result of a deep-laid plan of the 
whites to utterly ruin them—a plan in which, of 
course, this triple traitor to his race and to free- 
dom played the chief character. It was now the 
summer of 1831. A number of those who had 
been engaged in the conspiracy of the previous 
winter had been condemned and executed. Others 
remained, to be executedin June. But the exe- 
cution was looked forward to with ill-concealed 
dread. It was feared that upon the appointed 
death-day the secret combination which the Gov- 
ernment suspected, but had not been able to get 
one clue to, would reveal itself, under the gui- 
dance of the incomprehensible Louis St. Romain, 
amid flaming houses and streaming veins. Saint 
Pierre, despite the soldiers who were paraded 
daily, sat breathless with terror. Many of the 
house-servants were known by their owners to 
have been privy to the proposed massacre, of the 
previous February ; and not a few were believed 
to have actually caused the deaths of certain chil- 
dren, whose end had come with strange rapidity. 
But all were afraid to whisper their doubts and 
fears. They did not dare, even, to fasten their 
chamber doors at night, lest it should be inter- 
preted by some doubted servant into distrust, and 
insure the death of the doubter. 

Louis, meanwhile, had been quietly, though by 
no means contentedly, resting in the house of 
Monsieur St. Romain’s cousin, under whose protec- 
tion he had been placed. He was understood by 
the slaves of the plantation to be a new purchase, 
and, as it was whispered, a negro run over from 
St. Lucie, whom it was necessary to secrete for a 
while, lest the English authorities should get a 
clue to his whereabouts. But the disquiet of the 
island, the fears of the whites, and the suspicions 
of the blacks, reached even to the retreat of the fu- 
gitive. By cautious inquiries he gathered, little by 
little, the entire truth. He learned to realize the 
strange fact, to him long inconceivable, that his 
concealment, nay, his continued existence, was 
opposed to the peace and well-being of his fellow- 
islanders; to the prospects of ultimate freedom for 
his brethren by birth and color; to the security 
of those whose lives, when tempted most strongly, 
he had refused to put in danger. Louis was no 
casuist, but he readily convinced himself that it 
was better for one man to die, than for a whole 
community to live thus in terror, and on the verge 
of convulsion. He took his measures accordingly. 
In the evening of the third day before the con- 
spirators were to be execnted at St. Pierre, he 
dropped from the window of the chamber in which 
he was secreted, gathered, as he passed along, a 
‘few bananas for food, and made his way to the 
mountains. He was not acquainted with that 
portion of the island, and was desirous of proceed- 
ing to St. Pierre with entire secrecy, intending to 
reach there the night before the execution, to de- 
liver himself up to the Government as a conspir- 
ator, and thus prevent the interference of the St. 
Romains and their friends. He had two nights 
before him, and he wished to travel only by night 
if possible, in order that he might escape arrest. 
He proposed, also, to make his way through the 
forests which cling along the mountain-sides. Had 
a hooded snake struck him as he journeyed, it 
would have been but death in another guise. 
With the devotion and energy of a martyr—a 
martyr to his race and his native island—he made 
his way through the terrible thickets of those 
tropical woods, and early in the evening of the 
third night, torn and famished, drew near to the 
outskirts of the city he sought. 

For the last time, certain of the authorities of 
the island had gathered in the public chambers of 
St. Pierre, listening for the dreaded yell of the 
insurrectionists, looking for the fearful light of 
the megass fires. They were surrounded by 
troops, but their apprehensions of the power, 
sagacity, and boldness of Louis “the Upright,” 
filled them with inward throbbings. Dusk gath- 
ered; night descended; and only the rippling of 
the fountians was audible, only the shimmer of 
the stars was to be seen. The weary, fear-worn 
officials began to breathe freely againas the hours 
drew toward midnight, and were on the point of 
calling up the officer of the guard, and giving the 
remaining hours into his charge, when voices be- 
low sent a shiver down their damp, tired spines. 
The voices grew louder ; some one was asking for 
admittance; the guard was refusing it; so much 
was plain. By the dim gleam of the long-wicked 
candles, the opening eyes of the Martinique rulers 
glared horribly into each other. Then came‘ 
steps on the stone stairway ; a struggle ; the sound 
of a musket thrown violently from the hand of a 
sentinel; the fall of the sentinel himself, clatter- 
ing with his brass ornaments, from step to step; 
and, behold, before one official had recovered him- 
self enough to move, or even to cry out, in their 
midst stood Louis “the Avenger”—for so their 
fears would have named him. His face was as 
calm as that of an ebony statue; the eye scarce 
retained a glimmer of the excitement which a 
moment before had filled him at the prospect of 
an arrest, detention, a trial; a prolonged, wretch- 
ed, conscience-stricken life. He had come to die, 
and by gallows or bayonet he would die: had a 
whole regiment been at the doorway, he would 
have forced his passage, or fallen in the effort. 

But how awfal that calm face, that determined 
eye, that muscular form, scarce clad, torn by 
thorns, and bleeding from a thrust of the soldier 
he had hurled behind him, were to the panic- 
weakened men before whom he stood, no one can 
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nearer to God ; his little world had receded; the 
Infinite Future was close to him. To those that 
cowered before him, death seemed destruction ; 
the insurgent negro was larger than Jehovah ; and 
the present loss never to be compensated through 
all the “ages upon ages” of Eternity. The ne- 
Bro, filled with faith and the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
could not but smile derisively on the selfish infi- 
dels at his feet. Was such asmile wrong? Louis 
was still (as who is not?) far—far—far below the 
standard of Jesus, the Son of God. . 
At length he spoke. He told them why he 
came. They heard him, but comprehended not; 
had they comprehended, they would not have be- 
lieved. He said he came to die. Did he come 
alone? Or was the whole black population of the 
island at his heels? He said he was not guilty 
of any crime, or purpose of crime. Then why 
did he come? To shield the guilty? That was 
guilt in itself. To save the innocent? If those 
now in confinement were innocent, and Louis 
knew it, then Louis must know the guilty, must 
be guilty, Such were the thoughts, the conclusions, 
the convictions, which passed rapidly through 
the twilight minds of the rulers of Martinique. 
The criminal, meanwhile, had but a word to say ; 
to each interrogation he said it for answer, “ You 
know me to bé an enemy of the peace of our island ; 
I ought to die; Iam here to die” They took him 
at his word. No crowd followed his steps. The 
guard, alarmed by their overthrown comrade, had 
long since filled the rooms. Courage came again. 
Justice was more powerful than fear. Louis was 
condemned to die on the morrow with the other 
known conspirators against the public weal. The 
condemned bowed his head, and blessed God. 
The morrow—we remember it well—was a wet, 
and, for that climate, a very cold day. The rainy 
season had fairly set in, and on that occasion the 
air had—what it has now and then, even in July, 
among the Windward Islands—an ague in its 
breath. With open umbrellas, and close-buttoned 
coats, the white gentry of St. Pierre crowded to 
see the criminals as they passed to the gallows; 
some to die there, others to be scourged. The 
colored girls, with their jaunty madras head-dres- 
ses, their short skirts, their well-made lower 
limbs, laughing eyes, oily noses, and exquisite 
forms, were grouped at every corner: the laughing 
eye for once serious; the merry, thoughtless, care- 
less laugh, pleasant as that of a child, and vulgar 
as that of a drayman, for once lost in utter 
silence. Early in the day, the rumor had gone 
abroad that the terrible leader of the rebel slaves 
had been taken, and was that day to die. He had 
confessed his guilt; no trial was needed; martial 
law for the time was the law of the island. This 
rumor had penetrated even our bedchambers at 
Betsey Parker’s; and a savage-looking slave, who 
was known to have been among the conspirators 
of February, awoke us all that morning with the 
joyful news—to him, indeed, joyful—that Louis 
St. Romain, Louis the Upright, the traitor, the 
plotter, the murderer, was to die at ten. By ten, 
every thoroughfare to the beach, where the long 
gallows stood, was crowded with dripping, anxious 
spectators and passers-by. At last the criminals 
drew near. There were many of them—twenty- 
five or thirty. They walked in couples. The 
first two were Louis, and a young, common-look- 
ing “nigger,” (for he did not deserve the hgnorable 
name of “negro,”) who had poisoned the infant 
children of a kind and helping mistress. Louis 
walked, as the palm tree stands—the physical 
emblem of uprightness. By his side trotted a 
West India priest, whispering religious consola- 
tions—he, the priest, never having been within 
hearing of God, while Louis had lived in His 
bosom. As he passed near where we stood at the 
time, his eyes bent upon the earth, his face that 
of St. John “done in black,” his form the model 
of manhood, his motion as full of restrained 
strength as that of the curbed war horse or the 
caged lion, a little incident occurred which was of 
interest to us, as showing how perfectly abstracted 
the devoted slave had become from all that sur- 
rounded him. The fragments of a broken demi- 
john, or large glass vessel of some kind, lay in the 
street. The official who headed the procession, 
and the soldiers who followed him, avoided it with 
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THE LATE TERRIBLE DISASTER AT SEA. 


AN ACCOUNT BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 





We have been obligingly allowed to publish the 
following Letter from a Lady, to her parents, 
lately resident in this city, who, with her hus- 
band, was a passenger on board of the steam- 
packet Europa, at the time of the afflicting disas- 
ter at sea, of which the newspapers have furnish- 
ed us general accounts: 


Steamsuir Evrora, Junz 29. 

Little did I think, my dear parents, when I 
wrote you from Halifax in such good spirits, and 
so full of hope for the termination of the voyage, 
that before the termination of it, I should again 
have a terrific accident to recount to you—one in 
comparison with which the first was mere child’s 
play. We have had, ever since we left Halifax, 
the thickest fog; it has pursued us, never seeing 
more than the length of the ship. 

Day before yesterday, as we were steaming 
along twelve knots an hour, all quietly seated on 
the deck, we were suddenly startled by the loud 
and repeated cries of “port ;’ and weimmediately 
saw a large vessel under our bows. Our first 
thought was that all was over with them and our- 
selves ; but, most providentially for us, the vessel 
passed and presented itself diagonally to our bow. 
Our bowsprit entered her just about her middle, 
opening a breach cf some fifteen or twenty feet— 
our bowsprit passing completely through her. Of 
course, all on our vessel was one scene of wild 
confusion, men and women all rushing to the up- 
per deck ; the same on the deck of the brig. In 
three minutesafter we first saw the ill-fated vessel, 
she, with one hundred and thirty-six souls, had 
gone to the bottom. The first impulse of all was 
the safety of the poor drowning creatures around 
us. Never can I forget the wild wail of agony 
and despair that went up from that sinking ship, 
or the poor struggling people around us. Ropes 
were thrown out and our boats lowered immedi- 
ately, and finally forty-two persons were saved ; 
among them only one woman. You have often 
read of such scenes, but no tongue can express or 
pen trace the intense agony of those few moments. 
A new and handsome vessel of 400 tons, sailing 
in all its pride, and in one minute and a half a 
ripple on the water was all that was left to tell 
that it once had been! I am still haunted, and 
will be for a long time, with the faces of two lit- 
tle children struggling for life in the water. It 
is too shocking to think of. I-cannot shut my 
eyes Without having it all again before me. 

As far as the eye could reach through the dense 
fog, the sea was covered with fragments of the 
wreck, dead bodies, and those more tenacious of 
life still struggling in agony, and our own deck 
was one scene of terror, covered with drowned 
and dying people that were pulled on deck—every 
one running for flannels, brandy, hot water, or 
anything that could relieve the sufferers. A 
fearful, fearful sight! After waiting two hours 
on the spot where the disaster occurred, the boats 
returned, having saved all that could be found ; 
then, for the first time, the question was asked, 
“Are we safe?” All dreaded the pumps to be 
tried ; but, thanks be to God, when put in mo- 
tion, they gave no water. Our injuries were 
slight; the sheathing around the bowsprit was car- 
ried away, with some of the coppering, and, as the 
barque went down, her rigging became entangled 
in the yard of our foremast, and snapped it off like 
a twig; our engines were perfect. So we had 
cause to be thankful for our miraculous escape. 
Even after we knew that all was safe, the excite- 
ment of our minds was terrible; the deck strewed 
with those miserable people, all more or less suf- 
fering. 

The poor woman that was saved was thought 
dead for some time, until, by continual friction, 
she showed some signs of life. The poor creature 
jumped overboard, and caught a man by the leg; 
he shook her off in his efforts of self-preservation. 
She then sank and came up on the other side of 
the steamer, and caught by a hanging chain, 
where she clung until saved—in the mean time 





care; though well clad about the feet, they dread- 
ed, instinctively, the result of a foot wound in 
that hot, tetanus-producing climate. The murderer 
who walked with Louis shunned the poisonous 
pieces with equal care, though he had but one half 
hour to live. But Louis saw them not; they 
pierced his feet, cutting, as it would seem, some 
small artery, so that from this point to the scaffold 
was a trace of blood; but not a gleam of the eye, 
a shrinking of the muscle, a falter in the step, a 
quivering of the lip as of a cry suppressed—none 
of these, nothing, betrayed his knowledge of a 
wound which,. as we have said, a West Indian 
instinctively dreads above all wounds. 

Need we linger by the gallows? Need we open 
our ears to the shrieks of the women whose backs 
are running blood beneath the knotted whip of 
the executioner? Or hearken to the strangled 
cries for mercy, uttered by those who had thought 
mercy to be folly when Louis told them, on the 
side of the volcanic mountain, that murder would 
never cure slavery? ‘To one voice only we need 
listen ; it is the voice of the self-sacrificed, dying 
among felons, scarce knowing that he is following 
the example of Jesus, and yet, like Jesus, resting, 
in the full might of Faith, upon God. We may be 
sure that the words of his soul were, though not 
shaped in air, like those of his Master, “Father, 
forgive them! They know not what they do!” 

The ashes of Louis lie in the “Potter’s Field” 
of St. Pierre, amid the dust of those that were as 
false as he was true. His memory? Weare yet 
too white for it on earth: it lives among the col- 
ored angels of Mars, or of Saturn, or of Sirius. 

J.H.P. 
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NORTHERN ADVOCATES OF SLAVERY. 


Western New York has long been looked to 
as one of the strongholds of the principles of 
liberty. The friends of equal rights in that re- 
gion seem not to be aware that in their midst 
there is a periodical, which claims an issue of 
20,000 copies, in which insidious attempts are 
frequently made, it is feared, with too much effect, 
to gloss over the injustice and enormities of sla- 
very. These attempts are made by Dr. Lee, one 
of the editors of the Genesee Farmer, in which pa- 
per these poisonous remarks appear. Many of 
them are so vague and indefinite, that short quo- 
tations would not exhibit their tendency; the 
following, however, are a few specimens cf those 
more obvious in their character : 

“Tf the reader attributes this impoverishment 
of cultivated lands to a ‘ peculiar institution’ in 
that portion of the Union, where the desolating 
effects of the ignorant husbandry are most con- 
spicuous, he will be mistaken in his opinion. 
Well educated scientific planters find no difficulty 
in improving their estates with such laborers as 
till cotton, rice, and sugar plantations.”—January, 
1849, p. 10. 

« A few days ago, a slave paid $2,000 down for 
himself, wife, and two children, in this city, [Au- 
gusta.] There are scores that own good houses 
and lots, who are yet slaves. One in the city of 
Macon owns two slaves. On being asked why he 
did not buy himself, he said his master asked 
1,700 dollars for him, and he had purchased two 
men as good as himself for 1,300.”— April, 1849, 

. 82, 

2%. Among the objects of interest in Southern agri- 
culture, the annual barbacues given to the negroes 
on large plantations are not the least worthy of 
note. On these occasions, fat calves, pigs, lambs, 
kids, turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, doves, quails, 
and fish, ‘suffer some’ Good eating and plenty 
of it, with large numbers to participate in the 
feast, who enjoy it with perfect gusto, is ever a 
pleasing spectacle”’—Scptember, 1848, p. 214. He 
subsequently speaks of the overseers and other 
whites waiting on the table on those occasions. 

Speaking cf Northern Georgia: “Men and 
women are said to live, and laugh, and wax fat, 
more than a hundred years, i.e. white people. 
Negroes are said to live much longer.”—Septem- 
ber, 1848, p. 216. 

The most charitable construction which can be 
put upon the course of Dr. Lee in publishing some 
of these statements, is that he has been grossly 
imposed upon by the “worthy citizens” as he 
terms them, among whom he is at present sojourn- 

. When it is remembered that a people are 
usually much below their laws, and that, accord- 
ing to Judge Stroud, several of the States, to p”0- 
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going eight or ten feet under water as the vessel 
rose and fell. One of the men died; and, in ad- 
dition to all the terrors, we had a funeral the next 
morning by daylight. None of the ladies were 
present. That night, as you may suppose, not 
many slept ; I never closed my eyes. Every step 
or noise I could not account forterrified me. We 
all on the following morning looked worn out and 
exhausted. During the day, all on deck were 
busy repairing the damages done to us; before 
night, we had a mast rigged up, and all looked as 
before, and the poor people all looking more com- 
fortable ; they of course were saved with only the 
clothes on their backs ; some in nothing but shirt 
and drawers. So all had to contribute somethin 
to clothe them ; they are now comfortably dressed. 
The captain and crew were nearly all saved, the 
balance were passengers. 

The wild despair of one poor man I shall never 
forget; he literally lost his all—his wife and four 
children, his aged parents, brother, wife, and 
their children, and his whole fortune. The poor 
creature wrung his hands and tore his hair—it 
was heart-rending to see him. There were thirty- 
five children under sixteen and seven under eleven 
months on board. Of course, measures were taken 
by the passengers for their relief. A committee 
was formed to inquire into their wants, and raise 
a subscription ; $1,500 have been raised, besides 
$100 raised by the ladies for the woman, whom 
we all look on as our particular protégé. This 
sum of money will set them on shore with at least 
the means of putting bread in their mouths. We 
had on board one bold and noble man, Captain 
Forbes, of Boston ; he, as soon as the accident took 
place, pulled off his coat aad shoes, and plunged 
overboard, rope in hand, to do all he could; he 
saved one poor man, who died before he got him 
alongside the ship. A more heroic deed I never 
saw, and sturdy men shed tears when he came 
back to the cabin safe among us. 

To-day, all are assembled in the cabin to hear 
the report of the committee read. It will be pub- 
lished in Liverpool, and I will send you a copy. 
After that was done, the captain of the wrecked 
barque read his statement, with a touching sim- 
plicity—it was really beautiful. He, a sunburnt 
old sailor, with thirty years of sea service to look 
back to, and, as he told us, this is his first acci- 
dent; he had never buried soul from any ship 
he had commanded. The tears rolled down his 
rough and sunburnt face as he told us the. scene 
before the vessel went down. You will have only 
@ faint idea of the horrors of that day from my 
description, and indeed our minds are still so ex- 
.cited on the subject that we can scarcely form to 
ourselves an idea of all that has passed. All our 
poor wrecked people are better and decently 
clothed, for every one contributed something be- 
sides the money, which I think was a most liberal 
donation. My green wrapper isone of the things 
I gave the woman. 

We are now in sight of land, and have been 
since daylight ; a joyful sight it was to us all, I 
assure you. The sun is shining brightly, and it 
has cheered us all. We hope to be in port to- 
morrow morning by ten. I will drop a few lines 
to you as soon as we are on the other side of the 
channel. The few hours we shall be in England 
we shall need to rest, both body and mind. We 
are perfectly well. Charles has not been sick 
since the accident. He was one of the committee 
to take care of them, and has been kept pretty 
busy. I forgot to say that all our crew contrib- 
uted to the relief of the shipwrecked, and among 
them raised £42. I have not said a word of in- 
quiry for any of you, either for dear father and 
mother, or the dear children, but you will under- 
stand the reason; you too will, I know, feel anx- 
ious to hear all that has happened to us, that you 
will not look on it as an oversight. We had on 
board an old gentleman who has been a real com- 
fort to us in our troubles, Commodore Daniels, of 
Baltimore. I must mail my letter now. Good 
bye! Charles joins me in love and kisses to you 
all, more sincerely than ever, | assure you, since 
we have been so nearly separated from you all 
forever. Good bye, and God bless you! 





Buyine a Motuer’s Frerpom.—A colored man 
named John Douglass, who was once a slave in 
Washington, and has been for some time engaged 
in this establishment as a pressman, has the satis- 
faction of seeing his mother, whom he left a slave 
a few years since,a free woman. John was un- 
willing to have his mother remain in slavery, and 
has been endeavoring for some time to raise mo- 
ney enough to buy her from her master. This re- 
quired that $300 should be raised; and he went 
about to obtain the means from benevolent citi- 
zens—in which effort he has been successful. By 
eying $200, and giving security for the remain- 
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@ master consented to give her freedom, 
and she has now arrived in this city. John hopes 
to raise the additional sum.— Rochester Democrat. 
The history of John Douglass, above referred 
to, says the New York Tribune, is as — : 
ee belonged to Mr. John Harry, George- 
town, D.'C., from whom he absconded some years 
since. He was a slave of extraordinary value, be- 
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ous, active, and athletic, serving his 
indstntully, until he came to the conclusion 
not to serve him at all, The fact of his being a 
« pressman,” quite an important station in a print- 
ing establishment, is accounted for in his having 
long served as “roller-boy” to other pressmen, 
before he absconded. He had a brother or two 
who also absconded, though the celebrated Fred- 
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BACK NUMBERS. 


We hope subscribers who fird themselves cut 
off, under our rule, will remember that, if they 
renew at an early period, they can have the back 
numbers, so as to keep up their files. 
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MR. WHITTIER. 

Our readers will be pleased to see the initials 
of Mr. Whittier once more in our columns. For 
some time past, ill health has disqualified him for 
the labor of writing. We rejoice to learn that he 
is now better, and that we may expect to hear 
from him oftener. 


THANKS 
To the friends of the Era, especially in the West, 
who have lately, in renewing their own subscrip- 
tions, sent us so many new ones. 


CLUBS. 


As the times for which Clubs have subscribed 
expire, we hope some one, friendly enough to the 
Era, will take the pains to renew them. Many 
people need but to be called upon to do a good act. 


a 


“THE SOUTH AND THE Now.” 


The article under this title, published lately in 
the Era, by “A Carolinian, in reply to Ellwood 
Fisher’s Address, has been issued in pamphlet 
form by Messrs. Buell & Blanchard, and may be 
had at $2 a hundred. We know of no better 
document just now for circulation, and hope that 
orders may be sent in for it forthwith. 


BENTON AND CLAY. 


Some of our readers may recollect an article of 
ours, published some two years back, in which 
we referred to the position and influence of the 
three leading statesmen of the South and South- 
west, Calhoun, Benton, and Clay, with respect to 
the question of slavery. In that article, after 
alluding to the course of the Missouri Senator 
on the Oregon bill and Texas annexation, we 
ventured to express a desire, which could scarcely 
be called a hope, that his influence, political ex- 
perience, and extraordinary energies, might yet 
be devoted to the lofty purpose of relieving his 
country from the burden, and Democracy from 
the disgrace, of human slavery. 

Since the date of that article, our vague antici- 
pations have assumed a definite form. We have 
now actual and ample ground for hope. Colonel 
Benton stands before the country as the most 
prominent opponent of the ultra slavery faction. 
He has deliberately taken his stand with the 
friends of free territory and the enemies of sla- 
very-propagandism. Instructed, by resolutions 
of the Missouri Legislature, to oppose the exten- 
sion of the Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1787 to the 
Territories of California and New Mexico, he has 
returned to his constituents, and on the eve of an 
election which is to decide his political fate, so far 
as Missouri is concerned, he has boldly appealed 
from Legislative dictation to the Democratic in- 
stincts of the People, taking direct and manly 
issue with the enemies of freedom. No one who 
takes into consideration the position of Thomas 
H. Benton, as an actual slaveholder and the rep- 
resentative of a slaveholding State, can avoid the 
conviction, while reading his powerful appeal to 
his constituents, that a feeling deeper and stronger 
than his words express is urging him onward. 
The spirit of the age, the free-drawn breath of 
awakened nations, seems to inspire it. lt is part 
and parcel of that world-wide movement towards 
freedom to which he so eloquently alludes in the 
peroration of his speech. It is this animus of the 
speech in question, rather than its literal matter— 
its manifest sympathy with the free and liberal 
spirit of progress, rather than its elaborate argu- 
ments, array of facts, and withering sarcasm, di- 
rected towards the slavery-propagandist of South 
Carolina, which in our eyes constitutes its true 
significance and importance. Were the author a 
Northern man, the representative of a free State 
in the National Council, and surrounded and 
supported by an atmosphere of public opinion 
hostile to slavery, we should doubtless find quite 
as much to condemn as to approve of in his speech. 
It has sins of omission as well as commission, 
which in such a case would be a sufficient ground 
for censure. But the position of its author ren- 
ders all such criticism a work of supererogation. 
Whatever of good there is in it is so much clear 
gain to freedom. The light may not be as strong 
as we could wish, but it is light shining in dark- 
ness, unexpected, unhoped for. The truths which 
it enunciates are not new, but, as far as they go, 
they are the truths of freedom uttered in ears 
accustomed only to the falsehoods of slavery. We 
do not profess to understand the ulterior objects 
and secret motives of the author. We speak only 
of what is apparent to all. Wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, a strong man has withdrawn his powerful 
arm from the support of the doomed institution 
of slavery. He has, it is true, taken but a single 
step, but it is a step in the right direction. It is 
not a step which can be easily retraced ; hence- 
forth he must go forward. He has turned his 
back forever on the aristocracy of the cotton 
plantation, and generous impulse and enlightened 
self-interest alike impel him towards the democ- 
racy of freedom and progress, which, unshackled 
by the conservatism of the Money Power of the 
North or that of the Slave Power of the South, 
is destined at no distant day to realize the dream 
of the founders of our Republic, and add equal- 
ity to liberty. 

Now, for all this, we, for one, are thankful. The 
errors and contradictions of the speech in ques- 
tion are sufficiently obvious, But “none of these 
things move us.” Setting aside whatever cause of 
complaint the course of the Missouri Senator 
heretofore may have given us, and passing over 
(although by no means unmindful of it) the wide 
difference which still exists between our views 
and his own, we should be false to our best in- 
stincts, did we not welcome his strong and manly 
protest against the extension of slavery and the 
schemes of its great champion. We thank him 
from our heart. 

In the same spirit, we turn to the distinguished 
statesman of Kentucky. In our advocacy of the 
cause of Emancipation we have, as our readers 
well know, felt it to be our duty to oppose him, 
decidedly and earnestly. We have no retraction 
to make of what we have said of his public acts 
and speeches, which in our view were calculated 
to give countenance and support to the slive sys- 
tem. But in the article to which we have alluded, | 
in expreasing our decided conviction that nothing 
favorable to freedom conld be expected of him, 
the event has proved that we did him injus- 
tice. Our pen never performed a more wel- 
come duty than in this admission. His 
late letter on the Slavery Question in Kentucky 
falls certainly far below what we could have 
Wished. His plan of colonization has little to 
recommend it on the score of philanthropy or 
simple justice, but happily its utter impractica- 
bility renders it of small. wequence, The real 
significance and importance of the letter consist 
in the committal of its author to the canse of 

Kentucky Emancipation. It condemns slavery 
in an emphatic paragraph of concentrated 
and earnestness, and approves of the effort for 
ita gradual extinction, and thus throws around 
the humbler and less popular laborers in the | 


atone for whatever passages in the author’s public 
life his truest friends have deplored, and his ene- 
mies exulted over. But we by nO means regard 
itas the end. Should his life be spared, as we 
sincerely pray it may be, for many years, we have 
reagon to expect that he will be found keeping pace 
with the great movement of Freedom, and lending 
his voice and his example to encourage and cheer 
it onward. Although by position a leader of the 
political party which has been regarded as Con- 
servative, Henry Clay has the temperament and 
spirit of a Reformer. His ambition for political 
distinction has held his sympathies in check, and 
placed him in an unnatural and false position. 
But higher honors than any which belong to the 
poor prize of the Presidency, are still within his 
reach. From his retreat at Ashland, or in his 
place in the Senate of his country, a few words 
from his lips or pen, rebuking the fell spirit of 
slavery, demanding its strict limitation to the 
States in which it exists, and its abolition wher- 
ever the General Government has jurisdiction 
over it, would call forth a response of admiration 
and gratitude, such as his most eloquent partisan 
appeals have failed to awaken, and afford him 
more substantial honor than any ever achieved 
by repressing the instincts of humanity and si- 
lencing the voice of God in the heart. 

In this connection we cannot forbear express- 
ing our fears that the moral power of the posi- 
tion assumed by these distinguished statesmen 
will be weakened by the indiscreet suggestions 
of their friends in respect to the next Presiden- 
tial canvass. In the case of Colonel Benton we 
have already seen the evil of this premature and 
ill-considered political forecasting. Its direct ten- 
dency is to embarrass his wovements, and to di- 
vide and distract those whose countenance and 
support he needs. It puts in the mouth of his 
enemies a query similar to that which Satan 
propounded of old: “Doth Job serve God for 
nought ?” 

No one who considers the present chaotic state 
of political parties—the fusion and commingling 
of elements heretofore supposed to be irreconcila- 
ble—can venture to predict what the next four 
years may bring forth. This isa transition pe- 
riod—an age of change and transformation. In 
the old world, Providence is recasting the nations 
in new moulds. In our own country, what changes 
have the last four years exhibited! Vast terri- 
tories annexed to our Union—a mighty flood of 
emigration sweeping thither, and carrying the 
balance of political power far west of the Ohio; 
the Whig party changed from an anti-war anti- 
slavery minority to a pro-slavery majority, elect- 
ing the slaveholding hero of the Mexican inva- 
sion to the Presidency, and uniting itself with 
the Slave Power of the South ; the pro-slavery 
Democracy of the North repudiating the aris- 
tocracy of the plantation, and joining hands with 
the Liberty party; Martin Van Buren, once 
characterized as “the Northern man with South- 
ern principles,” opposing the extension of slavery, 
and requiring the divorce from it of the General 
Government; Henry Clay urging emancipation 
in Kentucky; Thomas H. Benton defending the 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories, as a 
Democratic and constitutional measure ; Liberty 
Senators elected from the Democratic States of 
Ohio and New Hampshire! The future of the 
nex four years is unquestionably burdened with 
still greater changes. Our rail cars and electric 
telegraphs are but faint symbols of the rapid pro- 
gress of ideasand events in the moral and politi- 
cal world. What shall be the position of men 
and parties in the canvass of 1852, and what will 
be the duty of the friends of freedom and human- 
ity as respects the selection of a Presidential 
candidate, must be left to the developments of 
Time. Like Cromwell, we must await “the 
births of Providence,” and patiently abide the 
hour of action. A blindfold committal, at this 
early day, to a candidate unprepared to adopt our 
distinctive idea, can have no other effect than to 
place that candidate in an embarrassing and false 
position, and to destroy our harmony, and defeat 
the very object for which we are contending. 

J.G. W. 


WHETHER OUR GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE ON 
THE SIDE OF LIBERTY. 


“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men.”—American Decla- 
ration of Independence, July 4th, 1776. 

“We, the People of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posteri- 
ty, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.”—Preamile to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“And for extending the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty, which form the basis 
whereon these Republics, their laws and Consti- 
tutions, are erected ; to fix and establish these prin- 
ciples as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and 
governments, which shall forever hereafter be 
formed in the said Territory,” &c., “it is hereby 
ordained and declared by the authority aforesaid,” 
&c., “there shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in pun- 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” —Ordinance of 1787. 

“That all men are by nature equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent rights, of 
which, when they enter into a state of society, 
they cannot by any compact deprive or divest their 
posterity ; viz: THE ENJoyMENT of life and liberty, 
with the MEANS OF ACQUIRING aND POSSESSING 
PROPERTY, AND PURSUING AND OBTAINING HAPPINESS 
AND SAFETY.”—Bill of Rights of Virginia, adopted 
June 12. 1776, and prefixed to the amended Constitue 
tion of 1830. ° 

Will the reader please read, in connection with 
the foregoing extracts from authentic National 
documents, the following letter from Martin Van 
Buren to the Cleveland Convention, and say 
whether its tone and sentiments are not in perfect 
unison with them ? 

Linvenwatp, July 7, 1849. 

Genttemen: I have received the invitation 
with which you have honored me to unite with 
the Freemen of the Reserve in celebrating, on 
the 13th inst., the anniversary of the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787, and return you my best 
thanks for this proof of your respect and confi- 
dence. 

It will not be in my power to comply with your 
request, and it can scarcely be necessary to say to 
you how cordially and earnestly I concur in the 
policy-of the great measure you desire to sustain. 

That “the Ordinance of 1787” lies at the 
foundation of the growth and prosperity of the 
people and States of the Northwest—that the 
vigor and vitality they possess is justly attributa- 
ble to its action—that the exclusion of slavery by 
that act from this Territory, (all then held by the 
nation,) declared the original and affirmed the 
fature policy of the American People—and that 
the influence of Government should be kept ac- 
tively and perpetually on the side of Freedom— 
are opinions which deserve, and will, I doubt not, 
at no distant day, meet with the hearfelt concur- 
rence of the masses of the people of every section 
of our extended Confederacy. _ . 

Sincerely wishing you success in your patriotic 
efforts, I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Martin Van Buren. 

The men of 776 said that governments are in- 
stituted to secure the rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; the framers of the 
Federal Constitution announced that it was the 
intention of that instrument to establish justice, 
and secure the blessings of liberty; the Con- 
gress of the Confederation at its final session, 
with a view to extend the fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty, ordained that sla- 
very or involuntary servitude should be prohib- 
ited in all the territory then owned by the United 
States; the People of Virginia, in 1776, and in 
1830, solemnly affirmed that al/ men are by nature 
equally free and independent, and that they can- 
not divest themselves (much less be divested by 
others, we may add,) of the enjoyment of life.and 
liberty, or the means of acquiring and protecting 
property. Martin Van Buren, in 1849, commends 
‘the Ordinance passed by the Congress of the 
Confed and in the true spirit of the men 
of the Revolution, the framers of the Constitution, 
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hear what the New Hampshire and Virginia 
editors of the {sole organ of the Democracy at 
the seat of Government” think of this patriotic 
saying of Mr. Van Buren, and, of course, of the 
high authorities with which he stands associated. 


“Mr. Van Buren seems disposed to fan the 
flame to the highest pitch, and urges his clique to 
keep the ‘influence of Government’ ‘actively and 
perpetually on the side of Freedom’ Under his 
ministration, discord is perpetually to be main- 
tained, until every vestige of slavery is to be 
swept from the land!” P 

“We confess, of all these proceedings, we have 
read the letter of Mr. Van Buren with the greatest 
astomshment and disgust. The man who once owed 
his election as President to the Southern States— 
who denounced, in the strongest terms, the Abo- 
litionists, and the excitement which they were 
kindling in the Union—is now so completely 
changed in his feelipgs and views, because he was 
set aside at the BiAtimore Convention, in 1844, 
that he has now become the very firebrand of fanat- 
icism and faction. Does he not see the mischief 
which such language is calculated to produce?” 


These men commemorate the heroes of the 
Revolution for uttering and acting upon the same 
principles, the simple profession of which by an 
American Statesman now provokes their bitter 
anathemas. They build the tombs of the prophets 
and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, and 
then stone their descendants who inherit their 
sentiments and would emulate their deeds. 

We execrate the Reactionary party in France, 
as a perfidious foe to the cause of Freedom and 
Democracy. We have a Reactionary party in 
this country—composed of the Slavery Propa- 
gandists of the South, and the Serviles of the 
North, and represented by such organs as the 
New York Courier and Enquirer and the Washing- 
ton Union. While pitying and denouncing the 
folly of the French people in giving their confi- 
dence to the insidnous enemies of popular rights, 
let us not forget that this proud Republic is itself 
struggling in the coils of a deadly Reaction. 


UNION IN NEW YORK. 


We can assure the Era that, if an union takes 
place among the Democracy of New York, it will 
be upon a no less favorable footing than the plan 
adopted some time since in Wisconsin. The ba- 
sis of the union which there occurred, if we mis- 
take not, was commended by the Eva as consistent 
and proper. 

That there are those in this State, who, for the 
sake of office, would desire an union upon any 
terms, no matter whether upon principle or for 
profit, we do not doubt. But such men are look- 
ed after, and in all their movements are closely 
watched by those acting from purer and higher 
motives. So that they can really do but little 
harm. 

We have ourselves witnessed a disposition 
among some, who profess Democracy, to give the 
question of Slavery an indefinite postponement at 
the Consultation Conventions, or, if the subject is 
recognised at all, to assert the constitutional pow- 
er of Congress to control it, in so indefinite and 
shuffling a manner as to bear different construc- 
tions in different latitudes. We cannot think, 
however, that such a course of action will be 
adopted, and it is for the pupose of settling the 
matter here at home, that we this week say so 
much as we do in relation to a full attendance at 
the primary meetings for choosing delegates to the 
District Conventions. We are convinced that, on 
the part of the Radical Democracy, no efforts will 
be spared, at Rome, to adopt a basis of union; 
and we are equally as sanguine that, when adopt- 
ed, the principles recognised will be such as the 
Era itself can cheerfully commend. Our faith in 
the integrity of the people is strong and abiding, 
and the man who will daretoact contrary to their 
known and expressed wishes will be bold and 
oe indeed.— Democratie Union, Watertown, 

We have full confidence in the masses of the 
Radical Democracy, and doubt not that they will 
veto any plan which shall compromise their prin- 
ciples. 

The devices of old party managers are extreme- 
ly ingenious. Now, they propose to reconcile all 
differences, by damming the system of slavery, 
without stint, and passing a resolution affirming 
the constitutional power of Congress to prohibitits 
extension, but omitting avy expression of opinion as 
to the expediency of exercising such power. Anoth- 
er trick is, to pass strong resolutions about the 
necessary freedom of the Territories, and the ille- 
gality of any attempt to extend slavery to them, 
with not a word concerning the difference of 
opinion on this subject, and the expediency of 
positive legislation to baffle every such illegal at- 
tempt. Another is, to avow hearty opposition to 
slavery extension, and support to such legislation 
as may be necessary to prevent the evil, and, at 
the same time, be constitutional—leaving it a moot 
question whether the Wilmot Proviso be consti- 
tutional or not, or whether such legislation be- 
longs to Congress or the People of the Territories. 

All these devices agree in this—that they com- 
pletely blink the only real issue between the op- 
ponents and friends of the Extension of Slavery, 
between Martin Van Buren and General Cass, 
the issue on which the Democratic party divided 
at the last Presidential election—viz: the expedi- 
ency and necessity of positive enactment by Congress 
to prohibit the extension of slavery into the Territories 
of New Mexico and California. No union which 
does not assume the affirmative on this point, is 
worth a straw. 

In this connection, let us expose another trick 
of the managers. 

In Maine, the Democratic Convention resolved 
“That the institution of human slavery is at 
variance with the theory of our Government, ab- 
horrent to the common sentiment of mankind, and 
fraught with danger to all who come within the 
sphere of its influence; that the Federal Govern- 
ment possesses adequate power to inhibit its ex- 
istence in the Territories of the Union; that the 
constitutionality of this power has been settled 
by judicial construction, by contemporaneous 
exposition, and by repeated acts of legislation ; 
and that we enjoin upon our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to make every exertion 
and employ all their influence to procure the pas- 
sage of a law forever excluding slavery from the 
Territories of California and New Mexico.” 

This was explicit, but then follows another res- 
olution, showing how farthe Democrats of Maine 
are willing to carry out the policy thus boldly 
affirmed : 

Resolved, That although the exercise of the 
power of excluding slavery from the Territories 
of this Union has received the sanction of every 
Republican Administration, yet i involves a prin- 
ciple which has never formed a part of the distinctive 
creed of the National Democratic Republican party ; 


and from the nature of the case it cannot be made an 


element of their creed. The only ‘ common ground, 
therefore, which can be occupied by the Democracy of 
the several States in respect to it, is one of absolute 
and unqualified toleration of opinion and action.” 
That is to say, Democratic State Conventions 
in the several States must be tolerated in affirm- 
ing whatever doctrine or policy the public senti- 
ment of such States demands—in the Northern 
States, passing the strongest anti-slavery resolves, 
in the Southern, the most ultra pro-slavery ones, 
But, when the Democrats come to act together in 
a national capacity—for example, in the selection 
of candidates for Federal offices, in the election 
of a Speaker for the House of Representatives, 
&e., then, they are to lay aside all their pro-sla- 
very or anti-slavery opinions—the question is not 
to be thought of, not for a moment to be suffered 
to control their joint action! It seems to us, that 
this brief but just paraphrase of the resolution ex- 
poses the dishonesty of the policy proposed. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives consti- 
tutes the committees, and it is in his power, by 
putting a majority or minority of the friends of 
Free Territory on the Territorial Committee, to 
give Freedom or Slavery a decided advantage. 
The election for Speaker will be the first business 
of the next Congress. What will the Democratic 
Representatives from Maine do? They are re- 
quested to support the Wilmot Proviso, but sup- 
pose King Caucus should dictate a Democratic 
candidate for the Speakership, known to be op- 
posed to the Proviso, would they support him? 
If they should, they would violate the policy of 
the first resolution above quoted ; if they refused, 
they would violate the policy of the second. Sup- 
pose a bill passed, without a Proviso, for the gov- 
ernment of California. The President sends to 
the Senate the names of nominees for Governor 


-and Judges, known to entertain pro-slavery opin- 
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States and its operation in Territories. What 
would the Senators from Maine do? Vote to con- 
firm them? Should they do so, they would vio- 
late the policy of the first resolution ; otherwise, 
they would violate the policy of the second. Sup- 
pose the question remain an open one for three 
years longer, or come up in the preparations for 
the Presidential canvass of 1852: what would 
the Democrats of Maine do? To find a candi- 
date of no opinions or principles upen the great 
Question, would be impossible. They could not 
by any legerdemain carry out the spirit of both 
the resolations above quoted. 
In many ways must parties, representatives © 

the People, Federal executive officers, act, in 
their Federal capacity, in relation to the question 
of Slavery, and it is the extreme of folly to sup- 
pose it possible that parties can act nationally 
upon this question, and maintain at the same time 
their unity of action, unless their slaveholding or 
non-slaveholding sections surrender their pecu- 
liar opinions. The Pro-Slavery or Anti-Slavery 
Element must characterize the national creed and 
course of the party. There is no help for it. The 
great question, therefore, for the anti-slavery De- 
mocracy is, whether it will stamp its principles 
upon the national organization of which it is the 
larger part, or whether it will permit it to bear 
the image and superscription of the pro-slavery 
Democracy. 


For the National Era. 


LIFE’S ANGELS. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


O still, and Gamb, and silent Earth, 
Unlock thy dim and pulseless arms; 
Wandering and weary from her birth, 
by child seeks refuge from life’s storms! 


Stil! from my heart a shadow lifts, 

And through my soul a lost voice thrills, 
As the soft starlight’s goldea drifts 

Sweep nightly o’er the western bills. 


Life has its angels, though unkept 
The lovelight which their beauty brings, 
And though the blue heavens are not swept 
With the white radiance of their wings. 


But a dark shadow—not the grave’s— 
Has clasped the one I loved from mt, 
And winds have built their walls of wive 

Between us in the eternal sea. 


I dare rot drink the mantlirg cup, 

Nor light the shrine in Love’s sweel name, 
Lest from the dark be lifted up 

Pale hands to smother down the flane. 


The music on the lip of morn, 
Wings glancing on the summer air, 
_ Love’s rose-crown—all things earthly born— 
Are links that bind me to despair. 


Whene’er the fires of sunset’s glow 
Stream bright across some silvercloud, 
I think about the wavy flow 
Of long loose tresses o’er the shroud. 


No more I tremble with sweet awe, 
For all life’s shining waves grow dim, 
When there one burning star cot 
Quench its bright axle to the rim. 


Borne down and weary with life’s storms, 
O arth, receive me to thy breast— 
Unlock thy dim and pulseless arms, 
And cool this burning heart to rest. 


EPIDEMICS - A FEW REFLECTIONS. 


We have devoted little space in our paper to 
speculations on the cause of Cholera and its pe- 
culiar nature, or to the specifics proclaimed from 
time to time as infallibly preventive or curative. 
In no case has the Principle of any Epidemic 
been yet discovered. The Pestilence, whatever its 
form, still walks in darkness, while it wastes at 
noonday. If it depend upon some change in the 
relative proportions of the constituents of the at- 
mosphere, the nicest analysis fails to reveal it. If 
it depend upon the temporary presence of some 
new and peculiar element in the air, it has eluded 
the most delicate chemical tests. A short time 
since, the papers were filled with discussions 
about ozone, by some styled a principle, by others, 
a quality; its presence was supposed to produce 
the tendency to Cholera, and People began to eat 
sulphur and charcoal, in the fond hope that they 
had found a specific at last. But subsequent ex- 
perience has exploded all idle speculations of this 
kind. A French chemist next imagines that he 
has found the cause of Cholera in the reduction, 
if not extinction, of the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere, but experiments and observations in the 
United States throw dicerodit upon this new 
theory. 

The truth is, we know nothing more of the 
Choleric influence than we do of the miasm that 
produces Yellow Fever. We know both only by 
their effects ; we know many circumstances which 
aggravate, mitigate, extend, or restrain the action 
of both; and thisisall. There is only one epi- 
demic for which we have found a specific pre- 
ventive; we mean, the small pox; but certainly 
this discovery affords ground for assuming at 
least the possibility that discoveries equally sana- 
tive may be yet vouchsafed to a diseased world. 

Thus far, the course of all the great Plagues 
has been from East to West, from the more 
crowded to sparsely populated countries. They 
have generally originated in the dense, filthy, 
licentious, vegetable-eating, poorly-fed masses of 
the East Indies, and their ravages have been most 
fearful wherever the conditions which favored 
their origin have most prevailed. Where men are 
closely crowded, as in packed cities, where they 
are debauched or intemperate, where they are 
badly fed, or cram themselves with crudities 
where there is little or no ventilation, or impru- 
dent exposure, or a want of personal cleanliness, 
or an accumulation of filth —there, and among 
such populations, the Cholera finds the large pro- 
portion of its victims. Another circumstance 
must not be lost sight of. People in close contact 
with each other are subject to a powerful recipro- 
cal nervous influence. A novice in speaking, on 
his first appearance before a crowd, experiences a 
mixture of apprehension and anxiety which is apt 
to produce unpleasant nervous sensations about 
the heart, the pit of the stomach, and the bowels, 
deranging their equilibrium, reducing their tone, 
and disposing them to irregular action. Any 
kind of alarm or anxiety will occasion similar ef- 
fects. An epidemic, breaking out in a city of half 
a million of People, confined within an area of a 
few square miles, will awaken more fear than if 
it visited the same amount of population, scattered 
over a whole State. In the former case, People 
read the daily bulletins announcing the fearful 
mortality ; they see the hearse passing and re- 
passing; they meet on the street faces of distress 
and fear; a next-door neighbor is suddenly 
stricken down ; the shadow of Death is all about 
them. The nervous system of the whole commu- 
nity is thus irritated, disturbed, weakened, and 
laid open to the incursions of the epidemic. 

The fatal ravages of Cholera in lunatic asy- 
lums, penitentiaries, and alrashouses, have been 
the subject of general remark. One cannot help 
suspecting that, in addition to the circumstance 
just noticed, which doubtless is one cause of this 
mortality, there must be others more under the 
control of human agencies. The diet is not what 
it ought to be, in these times when the predispo- 
sition to bowel disease is so prevalent; or a due 
degree of exercise in the open air is not allowed; 
or the establishments are deficient in cold water 
and ventilation ; or the inmates are not attentive 
enough to their personal habits. Whatever may 
be the error, whoever may be in fault, the subject 
is one which calls loudly for investigation. Wher- 
ever any institution or locality suffers in a dis- 
proportionate degree from the vigitation of the 
scourge, the presumption is, that it is chargeable 
with some flagrant neglect or violation of the 
laws of health. 

One fact has arrested the attention of the Pub- 
lie; and that is, the vast disproportion of mortal- 
ity from Cholera among foreigners. We do not 
refer particularly to recent immigrants. It was 
to be expected that they would be the heaviest 
sufferers. They imbibed the predisposition to 
Cholera before they embarked for this country. 
Crowded in a badly ventilated steerage, with no 


opportunities for personal ablution, living on |. 


coarse and unwholesome diet, with insufficient 
medical attendance, the only wonder is, that eve- 
ry ship load was not decimated before it reached 
our shores. Finding their way tothe West, in 
begged eas a Le rie est even 

ordinary times, suffers at ist, from diarrhoea, 
owing to s change of living, and drinking lime- 
stone or river water; tempted by the unlimited 
profusion of fruits and vegetables and meats, at 





low prices, all around them ; unaccustomed to the 
climate, weakened by fatigue, sometimes without 
sufficient shelter—it were a miracle if the Disease 
already within them did not bring forth Death. 
And who can estimate the virulence which their 
mortality imparts to the epidemic poison, already 
seeking an entrance into every system? It would 
have been well, had our Western cities establish- 
ed quarantines, in season, where these unfortu- 
nate immigrants might have been provided with 
ample accommodations and the best medical skill, 
and have been prevented from adding to the hor- 
rors of the Pestilence among the home-born. 

But, not to this class of our foreign population 
do we confine our remarks. The tables of mortal- 
ity show that the naturalized population of our 
cities, though less in numbers than the native, 
has suffered far more severely. In Cincinnati, 
for one month, ending July 16th, the numbers of 
interments were, from Cholera, 2,475; other dis- 
eases, 1,143—total, 3,618; and they were thus 
distributed : from Cholera—in six foreign ceme- 
teries 1,728, Potter’s Field 194, all other ceme- 
teries 553; from other disaases—in six foreign 
cemeteries 807, Potter’s Field 71, all other ceme- 
teries 265. In other words, while the foreign pop- 
ulation constitutes a little more than a fourth of 
the whole, it furnished three fourths of the total 
number of victims to the Cholera! 

The statement subjoined, in relation to New 
York, we copy from the New York Tribune. 


“For the following tabular statement we are 
indebted to a much-respected correspondent. His 
statement of Cholera deaths last week is 49 under 
the official return. 


Comparative Table of Population and Mortality in 
the City of New York. 
Born in State of New York - . 
New England States - 
Other States - : - 
Mexico and South America 


194,916 
16,079 
25,572 

508 


Total born in America - - 237,575 


96,581 
24,416 
3,710 
3,277 


Born in Great Britain - of 
Germany : ; 
France - io 3 
Other parts of Europe 


Total born in Europe - 127,984 


Deaths by Cholera in the City of New York fur 
a ending July 21, 1849: 670. 
Born in State of New York - . 
New England States - - 
Other States - - - - 
Canada, &c. - - - - 

Total born in America 


Born in England and Wale 
Ireland - - 
Scotland - - 
Germany - . 
Other parts of Europe 


457 


Totalbornin Europe- - - = - 


“ From the above, it appears that only one per- 
son out of every 1,115 native inhabitants dies of 
the above disease, while one person dies out of 
every 280 ef foreign birth—making a difference 
of about four to one in favor of native-born citi- 
zens.” 

Of course, could the recent immigrants be sep- 
arated in these tables, the disproportion would be 
somewhat diminished ; but it still would remain 
so vast as to arouse inquiry as to its cause. We 
have no time now to go into an investigation of 
the subject; but we must briefly advert to a few 
considerations. The constitutions of foreigners, 
even after the process of acclimation, are proba- 
bly not yet in perfect harmony with the climate 
and physical circumstances of the country. Asa 
general remark, it cannot be denied that they are 
less cleanly in their habits than Americans, more 
addicted to excess in eating, less guarded against 
imprudences. A large proportion of them is com- 
posed of laboring persons, who are subjected to 
the necessity often of wasting toil and hurtful 
exposure, sometimes to severe privations. There 
is far less intelligence among them, than among 
corresponding classes of Americans, concerning 
diet, regimen, and the laws of health. Thanks to 
the numerous cheap issues of the press, and nu- 
merous popular lectures on hygiene, the Ameri- 
can People are better instructed in the science 
of wholesome cookery, and in the art of preserv- 
ing health, than the people of other countries, 
But there is still another circumstance unfavora- 
ble to the health of our naturalized people — 
the mode in which they dwell. In Cincinnati, the 
great mass of them is crowded between the Canal 
and the sorrounding Hills, on a very limited area, 
in tenements badly built, half a dozen families 
sometimes jammed in one house, and the streets, 
yards and gutters, we recollect, used to be reek- 
ing With filth and offensive smells. 

We cannot close this article without reminding 
our readers that, while a Pestilence like the 
Cholera may slay its thousands, the causes which 
give it birth, and favor its prevalence, slay their 
tens, their hundreds of thousands. They are eve- 
rywhere present, always operating, never satisfied 
with devouring. They work disease and death 
insidiously and slowly, but just as certainly as 
Sin “brought death into the world, and all our 
woe.” We are sinning constantly against the 
laws of health, and impaired constitutions, 
chronic or acute disease, manifold deaths, are the 
results. Cincinnati and St. Louis are well enough 
situated for health, but their citizens have shame- 
fully neglected draining and cleaning their 
streets; they have crowded their houses togeth- 
er, grudging room for ventilation; the tenements 
of the poor are miserably constructed; they have 
carelessly neglected to reserve public grounds and 
promenades in their central parts, so as to act as 
lungs for their overgrown cities; and they have 
been neglectful of efforts to enlighten the recent 
foreign masses poured in upon them, and to 
train them to better habits than those to which 
they have been accustomed abroad. 

This melancholy visitation of the Cholera will, 
we doubt not, be ultimately beneficial to them, 
Every Pestilence has its uses. It mows down the 
intemperate, the debauchees, the moral pests of 
society ; it leaves it morally better than it found 
it, and arouses to a sense of the importance 
of removing all causes of disease to which human 
wisdom can reach, and establishing sanatory reg- 
ulations for the welfare of every class. In this 
way, a temporary scourge may be productive of 
the best permanent effects as it regards both the 
moral and the bodily health of mankind. 

<niciehiiletoce 


Excitement at Cranrseston, S. C.—In addition 
to the late emeute among the blacks in the work- 
house at Charleston, (resulting in the hanging of 
three,) there has been much excitement about the 
congregation alone of blacks, in connection with 
religion. A correspondent of a Wilmington (N. 
C.) paper, under date of Charleston, July 16, says: 

“Saturday night, about 1,200 of the citizens 
repaired to a church, lately erected for the wor- 
ship of blacks, with the intention of pulling it 
down. The Mayorand others, however, succeed- 
ed in getting them, at any rate, to postpone the 
pulling down ; and a meeting is to be held to-day, 
at 12 o'clock, to discuss the expediency of doing 
so. The military were out in force; but if they 
had been ordered to protect the church, they 
would have refused.” 

The Mercury, however, speaks of this as some- 
what of an exaggeration as to the numbers of the 
crowd—says three-fourths would have resisted 
any violence, though it would seem that the blacks 
are now forbidden to attend at the church. 

Baltimore Sun. 


The plain English of it is, that a mob of the 
citizens determined to pull down a house where 
the colored people met for the purposes of reli- 
gious worship ; that the military sympathized with 
the mob; and that the mayor persuaded them, 
not to do it, but merely to postpone it, till the 
citizens could discuss the expediency of the meas- 
ure in public meeting. Meantime the blacks are 
forbidden to meet together for the worship of 
God. 

_Verily this super-excellent organization of 
labor and capital works beautifully. The People 
of South Carolina are beginning to reap the fruits 
of the fierce excitement their demagogues have 
got up on the Slavery question. Their papers 
for a year past have been teeming with false and 
inflammatory representations of the “aggressions” 
of the North on Slavery, of its “incendiary” de- 
signs,” and of the fearful consequences to be ap- 
prehended, until at last the whole country, black 











and white, is plunged into a state of nervous ir- 
ritation. How can they expect peace among their 
slaves, while they themselves are continually pur- 
suing the very course calculated to unsettle and 
inflame their minds ? 


SPANISH EMISSARIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
A CASE OF KIDNAPPING, 


It is generally known that there is a strong 
party in Cuba in favor of the emancipation of 
that island from Spanish rule, or misrule, and of 
its ultimate annexation to this country. The 
Captain General, invested with unlimited power, 
auspicious and cruel, has established an unrelent- 
ing, ever-watchful despotism over the citizens, 
annihilating the liberty of speech and of the 
press, and annoying them by a system of the 
most infamous surveillance. Some of the patriots 
have taken refuge in this country, and sustain a 
journal in New York city, La Verdad, copies of 
which are circulated in Cuba, in defiance of the 
ferocious inquisition prevailing there. The Cap- 
tain General has the same horror of the issue of 
a free press, as his brethren of the Committees of 
Vigilance in South Carolina. Don Civitio Vit- 
LAVERDE, @2 accomplished citizen of Cuba, was 
recently thrown into prison, in Havana, on sus- 
picion of having had something to do with the 
introduction into the island of copies of La Ver- 
dad; just as J. M. Barrett, an American citizen, 
was cast into the Spartansburgh (S. C.) jail, 
where he now lies, on suspicion of being concern- 
ed in the introduction into that State of copies of 
“Brutus,” a publication designed to expose to 
the non-slaveholding whites of South Carolina 
the gross inequalities of representation. Despot- 
ism is identical everywhere in principle, in spirit, 
and as it regards the detestable means it resorts 
to for self-preservation. 

But the Captain General does not seem to con- 
fine his operations to Cuba. There are grounds 
for the belief that he has his emissaries upon our 
soil, hired to do whatever their employer may 
wish. The New York Evening Post makes the 
following statement : 

“In the early part of the month of May last, 
the leading Cuban patriots in this city received a 
trusty notification, from an important and reliable 
source, (whether from Madrid or Havana is im- 
material,) that the Spanish Prime Minister, Nar- 
vaez, had written to the Captain General of Cuba, 
Generai Roncali, to the effect that he considered ut 
very strange that, with the unlimited powers and means 
possessed by a Captain General of Cuba, such a paper 
as La Verdad was allowed to be published in the 
United States; and the notification was accompa- 
nied with a caution to the parties here, to whom it 
was sent, to be on their guard with reference to 
the safety of their perstns.” 

The Post also refers to the melancholy fate of 
Macutn, the zealous agent of La Verdad, in New 
Orleans, a fugitive from Cuba, to which, on ac- 
count of debt and the hostility of the Government, 
he did not dare return. 

“ On the 17th of June last, in one of his letters 
to the editor of La Verdac, in this city, he relates 
a long conversation he had held the day before 
with an acquaintance, ‘Don Fulgencio Llorente, 
whom, he said, he had for some time had reason to 
regard asa Spanish spy. We have his letter be- 
fore us, and from it we translate the following 
extract: 

“<To the affair. He (Llorente) saluted me— 
we talked of business—the conversation led to the 
paper (Za Verdad)—and in a tone of seeming 
friendship and interest he said, “ that I was wrong 
to be exerting myself for the propagation of the 
ideas of La Verdad, to which the majority of the 
Spaniards were opposed ; that though, at bottom, 
he knew the justice of our cause, yet that, in order 
to live, a different course was necessary ; that in 
consequence of my revolutionary politics (ecsalta- 
tion), several Spaniards whom he knew were un- 
willing to befriend me, and that I had, on the 
contrary, become an object of odium to them; 
that personal interest was more important than 
the political future of Cuba, whose cause was 
hopeless; that my friends were sorry for me, and 
that among them there was one who, if wanted to 
goto Havana, would pay my debts, that being the 
cause of my remaining here, and that I should be 
guarantied not to be disturbed by the Govern- 
ment; that I mas here in a position of isolation, and 
that it would not be difficult for them to get rid of me, 
since, in political matters, the killing of a man was 
only opening a road, &¢e—(‘ Que en esta me hallaba 
aislado, y que no seria dificil se me quitase del medio, 
pues que en politica matar un hombres es abrir un 
camino, §&c.”) I answered him politely, thanking 
him for the attentions he showed me. I neither 
think of going to Cuba, nor do I wishit. I am 
very well here. “Do you live well here? From 
a gentleman to a tobacconist there is a pretty wide 
distance, and you have nothing now to expect from 
your uncle, as your business with him is in suit.” 
At this point some acquaintances approached, and 
he took his leave, saying that “my answer would 
be expected till to-morrow; not to be a fool; that 


a good friend was not to be met with every 
day.” ?” 


This letter was written on the 17th Jane. On 
the 8th July following, Machin was found in his 
room, with his brains blown out, the discharged 
pistol by his side, and a letter on the table pur- 
porting to give the reasons of the suicide! 

“We areunwilling,” says the Post, ‘to indulge 
a suspicion which may be unjust, and feel bound 
to mention that a former letter of poor Machin 
described his distressed circumstances, and said 
that he had often felt tempted to suicide. Never- 
theless, the coincidence of his being thus found 
dead so soon after such a conversation, as above 
related, with a person evidently a spy and agent 
of the Government of Cuba, cannot fail to startle 
every reader’s mind. This Llorente appears at 
least to have understood his employers as very 
capable of that mode of getting rid of a thorn in 
their side, after the failure of seduction and 
bribery to effect their object; nor would they 
have any difficulty in finding plenty of despera- 
does to perform the act, the possibility of which 
Machin was thus warned of.” 

Whatever truth there may be in this suspicion, 
it is believed that emissaries from Cuba are 
actually at work in this county, and it is folly 
to suppose that they are acting upon their own 
responsibility. The following statement of an 
alleged case of kidnapping, copied from the 
New Orleans Delta, of the 17th inst., will excite 
universal attention : 


“It becomes our duty, as public journalists, to 
call the attention of the proper authorities to the 
following extraordinary case. If we are correctly 
informed of the facts, they exhibit a gross violation 
of internal law, and call for immediate investiga- 
tion on the part of the District Attorney of the 
United States, The authorities of Cuba and their 
emissaries should be taught that they cannot vio- 
late, with impunity, American soil; that even 
those who may have transgressed the penal laws 
of Spain are protected from outrage while under 
the American flag, and if surrendered at all to the 
agents of their own Government, must be sur- 
rendered in the cases provided, and according to 
the mode designated by treaty stipulations. 

“In a communication addressed to the Patria 
of Sunday last, by Mr. Jose Morante, an honora- 
ble and well known Spanish gentleman of this 
city, he states that on the Sth June ult., he admit- 
ted into his house, at the solicitation of Mr. Ful- 
gencio Llorente, the editor of the paper called 
‘El Padre Cobos? a young man named Juan 
Francisco Rey, who was in bad health; that he 
became quite sick, and Morante called in Dr. 
Moll to attend him; that at the end of three 
weeks Llorente succeeded, after much objection 
on the part of the young man, in persuading him 
to quit thé house; that in this he was assisted, 
during five hours, by a person well known to 
Llorente ; that this person, pretending to be a 
physician, procured a coach, in which were two 
persons, and placing Rey therein, they got in 
themselves, and drove off. Mr. Morante denies 
positively that he had .any connection whatever 
With the outrageous kidnapping of the unfortu- 
nate youth. 

“Tt ap that he was then taken to a restau- 
rant, where, it is reported, he was well plied with 
wine. He was then taken by. force on board the 
schooner Mary Ellen, Captain McConnell, which 
immediately set sail for the Havana. ; 

“This extraordinary case of kidnapping has 
caused much excitement in the city, and given 
rise to many strange rumors, which, at this stage 
of the matter, it is not proper to repeat. It is 
understood, however, that Juan Franciseo Rey 
was the turnkey of the prison of Havana, and 
that two prisoners had recently escaped therefrom 
to New York, the charge against whom was of a 
political nature, in relation to which the agents of 
the Spanish Crown are exercisin the utmost 
vigilance. Rey, it seems, is ¢ with facili- 
tating, or conniving, at their escape, and took 
refuge in this city, his punishment, if convicted, 
being death. We believe the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Spain makes no pro- 
vision for the extradition of offenders of any | 
character.” 


——$—$—$——$_—_. 

It certainly makes no provision in favor of kia. 
napping. This outrage upon our soil, ir the 
statement be true, demands instant reparation 
if the American flag cannot protect every human 
being upon American soil, it were well that w. 
should know it, so that we might make our : 
in time with his humane Excellency, the Captain 
General of Cuba. Certainly, our Government 
can do no less than require the instant restoration 
of the kidnapped man, and instant reparation for 
the outrage on our Sovereignty, if, on judicia) 
investigation, the allegations made be proved, % 


_ > 
LITERARY NOTICES, 

Tue History or rag Unitep Stares oF Agri 
Richard Hildreth. New York: Harper & Brothers 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, W 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Hildreth has selected for his task, history 
of the United States, from the discovery of the 
Continent to the organization of Government un 
der the Federal Constitution. The work Will 
form three volumes, the first, which is before a 
containing 570 pages. The publishers have done 
their part, as might be expected, unexception 
bly—the paper, type, and style, being faultless 
and the author has made a book for use. not for 
show. The work is divided into chapters of ¢ r 
venient size, with well-arranged tables of con 
tents; the dates are carefully given in the mar 
gin; a complete analytical index, and a list of the 
books “chiefly used” by the author, are promise 
at the end of the third volume. No poetical. 
speculative, or philosophical disquisitions diver; 
the reader’s attention from the narrative, which 
appears to be a clear, concise, an unvarnished 
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ing citizens of the Union to be silent and i 


statement of things just as they occurred, and an 
impartial representation, in words, not pictures, of 
persons precisely as they acted. Nothing dra 
matic, romantic, or picturesque, is attempted 
The most striking events are detailed with sim. 
plicity and directness, but without enthusiasm oy 
any manifestation of emotion. No writer eye; 
cared less for embellishment —his gole object 
seems to be to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, with a precision to which 
a Judge could take no exception. True, he docs 
not abstain entirely from comment, but this is 
purely incidental—the narrative is always prom- 
inent, never interrupted; but the use of a single 
word often suffices to show the author’s estimate 
of an action or a motive. 

The style of Mr. Hildreth is clear and com. 
pact, though occasionally disfigured by manuerism 
It would be a matter of some curiosity to ascer. 
tain how many hundred times the word “ ores. 
ently” is used in these volumes, and how often 
it is used when no such adverb is at all need. 
ed. For example, on page 74, selected at random 
we read— 

“Keeping to the north, he presently entered 
&e, , 

And in the very next sentence— 


“Still keeping north in search of the French 
settlement, he presently discovered,” &c. 


And a few lines below— 

“Ribault presently collected,” &c. 

No adverb at all was needed in any one of these 
instances. The course of the narrative indicated 
with sufficient clearness the succession of time 
And, in other cases, where the qualification js 
necessary, the word could easily be substituted 
by “soon after,” “soon,” “immediately,” “ not 
long after,” “ forthwith,” or some other adverh of 
time. 

But, such faults are easily corrected. 


MertnHopist QuarRTERLY ReviEw. 
dD. 


J. McCiintock, 
New York: Lane & Scott. 


This Quarterly is unquestionably entitled to 
take rank among the first publications of the 
country. Its range of topics is extensive; its 
ability, distinguished ; its spirit, catholic and lib- 
eral. The number of July is equal to any of its 
predecessors. 

We are glad to learn from the editor that the 
work of Dr. Dixon on the United States will be 
“immediately reprinted in whole or in part by 
Messrs. Lane & Scott.” 

The agent of this Quarterly in Washington is 
Frederick Luff. 


ee 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION, 


Mr. Seward, in a letter to the Whigs of Phiis 
delphia, celebrating the 4th of July, gives his 
views of the Whig party, as follows: 


“Experience has shown that the counsels of 
that party lead to domestic prosperity, while they 
are imbued with national moderation and magua- 
nimity. But there is now opening a field of po 
litical action hitherto unexplored by parties, and 
unmeasurably untrodden by statesmen. The ir: 
evitable conflict between Human Slavery and the 
Democratic principles of Free Government, long 
repressed, has broken forth at last. The policy 
of abolishing Slavery in the Federal District, and 
of prohibiting it in the Federal Territories, has 
excited a debate which pervades the Union, and 
disturbs and tends to disorganize all existing par- 
ties and combinations. Intemperate zeal on either 
side of the debate threatens the subversion of the 
Government and the dissolution of the Union 
itself. 

“ Allenlightened, sagacious, and candid men see 
that the period has arrived when Slavery ought 
not to be defended, and cannot be protected by 
the power or influence of the Federal Govern: 
ment, as it has heretofore been protected and de- 
fended against the legitimate constitutional efforts 
to continue it within the States, where it is sanc- 
tioned by constitutions and laws. It is equally 
apparent that the withdrawal of that protection 
and defence will rouse the spirit of faction and 
sedition. What other party than the Whig party 
has fully adopted as its basis the inalienable 
rights of man, and is therefore so well qualified 
to divorce the Federal Government from Slavery ' 
What other party has so implicitly adopted the 
‘principe of the absolute supremacy of the laws, 
and is therefore so well prepared to repress fac- 
tion? The exigency of the times requires that 
the Government shall combine both these princi- 
ples in action, avoiding on the one hand any con 
cessions to Slavery beyond the letter of the Con- 
stitution, and on the other intemperate 2¢4l 
which appeals from constituted authority to vi0- 
lence and sedition.” 

The Washington Repuilic, the organ of Gene- 
ral Taylor, seems to entertain a different opinion. 
It says: 

“ On all the great questions of policy, they (‘he 
Taylorites) are agreed, whether they live on the 
Kennebec orthe. Rio Grande. The manifestations 
in favor of internal improvements and domestic 


manufactures are as strong this very day in Ten bs 
nessee, and Georgia, and Alabama, as they are 2 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The desire !0T 
peace and the preservation of our neutrality 15 % 
strong in Louisiana as in Pennsylvania. There 
is no question extant with regard to a Nation! 
Bank, or a distribution of the proceeds of th¢ 
public lands. There is everywhere a_ dispositio 
among the Whigs to acquiesce in the withdrawl ‘ 
the Slave question from the arena of party politi 
to settle it in whatever shape it may come up ¥!!* 


a strict regard to the rights, interests, and feelings ° 


} 
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all parties to the controversy, and to the require- [9 


ments of the Constitution of the United — 
Entire harmony prevails, and the best person" 
feeling among our distinguished men. 


Mr. Seward contemplates the Slave question a | 


the great question of the country, and is con- 
vinced that the Whig party is the one peculiarly 
adapted to settle it on the basis of the inalienable 
rights of man. General Taylor, through his 
gan, sees a disposition everywhere in this party 
“to acquiesce in the withdrawal of the Slave 
question from the arena of party politics.” The 
views of both are determined by their wishes. 
There is but one way of withdrawing the Slave 
question from Federal politics; and that is, by 
withdrawing Federal support and countenance 
from the Slave system, relieving the Federal 
Government of all responsibility for it, and !e¥- 
ing the support of it to the States in which | 
ists. So long as Slavery shall continue 1 a" 
District of Columbia, by express recognition in 
protection of Congress, so long as the coastWi* 
slave trade shall be regulated by act of ——, 
80 long as Slavery shall seek to extend itself r : 
free territory belonging to the United State 
nying to Congress the right to prevent nae 
80 long will the Slave question agitate age 
politics, and demand. the attention of er - 
is asking a little too much of the non-slav naif 
ferent spectators ef a system of policy which 
their representatives are required to maintain. 








For one, we should. sincerely rejoice, ¥°r° ” 
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Slave question withdrawn from Federal politics, 
by taking the Slave system out of Federal pro- 
tection. A great question would then be relieved 
from the reckless, degrading tactics of party poli- 
tics. The arts of the demagogue would be at an 
end. The revolting exhibition of arrogance on 
the part of the Slave Power, and of servility on 
the part of its creatures at the North, would no 
longer excite the disgust of honest men. Slavery 
would be confined to State limits; it would consti- 
tute in each State sustaining it a great social and 
moral question for itself to decide, without refer- 
ence to party interests, the schemes of demagogues, 
or the chances of a Presidential election. 

As it is, slaveholders have involved the non- 
slaveholders of the country in the support of 
their system ; they require them to become part- 
ners in its responsibilities ; and they now expect 
them to acquiesce in the withdrawal of the Slave 
question from politics—that is, to continue such 
support and partnership, without question, with- 
out protest, without an effort to release them- 
selves ! 

We advise General Taylor and his organ to 
travel among the people, a fonsiderable portion 
of whom lives north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Washington is unfavorable to clear-sightedness. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, July 30, 1849. 

The town has been more than usually barren 
of incident the past week, even for midsummer, 
if we except the records of crime, which have 
indeed presented a sad profusion of startling and 
sickening cases. No sooner had the sentence of 
the law been duly executed on the unhappy 
Wood, who, after being repeatedly buoyed up by 
false hopes, was at length made to yield to the fa- 
tal doom, than it seemed asif every form of crime 
were let loose for the enactment of new atrocities. 
There have been several daring burglaries, three 
or four attempts to murder, one young woman 
found floating in the dock at Williamsburgh, 
covered with marks of violence, a mother nearly 
destroyed by her son in the rage of intoxication, 
and, to crown the whole, the infernal attempt on 
one of the Sisters of Mercy, at the Houston 
street Convent. 

This last was one of the most fiendish outrages 
that the Devil ever tempted a human being to 
commit. The Sisters of Mercy are a quiet, re- 
tiring, unostentatious band of religious enthusi- 
asts, devoted to the care of the sick and the re- 
lief of the poor, and accomplishing a vast amount 
of good, by their silent, unobtrusive charities. 
They have not an enemy in this large city; for 
their works speak for their goodness, and however 
untenable we may deem their faith, we cannot but 
respect its fruits. Sister Mary Monica, the ob- 
ject of the assault, had been a benefactor to the 
family of the wretch by whom it was made. She 
isa middle-aged woman, highly esteemed by all 
that know her for her intelligence and disinter- 
estedness. The villain contrived to enter the 
basement of the convent by a window. He then 
laid aside his clothing, crept softly up two flights 
of stairs, knocked at the door of the room, which 
luckily was fastened, and, under pretence of being 
the man-servant of the house, in search of some- 
thing for a sick person, succeeded in entering the 
chamber. Her cries were heard throughout the 
Convent, but were supposed to proceed from a 
disturbance in the street. The police were at last 
attracted by the sounds, and after a desperate 
struggle, she was rescued from the villain. He 
attempted to conceal himself, but was secured 
without much resistance, and now awaits in 
prison the penalty of his crime. 

In this instance, certainly, the advocates of the 

gallows can find no great cause for encourage- 
ment in their views. The execution of Wood 
has exerted no salutary moral influence. A crowd 
of profane and reckless desperadoes thronged the 
vicinity of the prison at the hour announced for 
his hanging. There was all the ribaldry, the 
sorry Wit, the expression of a vindictive spirit, 
the stupid frivolity, which we usually witness on 
such occasions. There was nothing to inspire 
the beholder with a respect for human life, or to 
increase his attachment to the principles of order 
and social harmony. The intelligent spectator, 
however, must have found abundant food for 
meditation on the true character of law, the pur- 
poses of social organization, and the divine method 
of cultivation adapted to human nature, and gone 
away from that spectacle “a sadder and a wiser 
man.” d 

The cholera still continues to defy the skill of 
the ablest physicians, when it has once passed 
beyond the incipient stages. A large proportion 
of the deaths are of foreigners and young people, 
though no age or condition is exempt. The de- 
lightful weather which we have enjoyed for seve- 
ral days past appears to produce little effect on 

the epidemic, though the increase indicated by 
the city reports is by no means a proof of the 
progress of the disease. Since the stringent or- 
dinances of the Board of Health, exacting a re- 
turn of all cases, under penalty of fine or im- 


prisonment, the memory of the physicians has 
received a great impulse. 

The prevalence of the cholera has affected the 
operations of our publishers quite as much, per- 
haps, as any branch of business. They are just 
beginning to revive a little, and I shall soon be 
able to give you some interesting literary intelli- 
gence. 

An enterprising German house in this city, 
Rudolph Garrigue’s, propose to bring out a very 
valuable scientific work, of which I have seen no 
adequate notices. This is a translation of the 
great “Scarographic Encyclopedia,” published by 
Brockhaus at Leipsic, with full engravings from 
the original steel plates. The work consists of 
thorough and well directed treatises on Mathe- 
matics, Natural and Medical Sciences, Geography, 
Ethnology, Military and Naval Sciences, Archi- 
tecture, Mythology, the Fine Arts, and Technol- 
ogy, including nearly all branches of human 
knowledge except those relating to abstract spec- 
ulation. It is illustrated by 500 plates, executed 
in the most admirable style of modern German 
art, which bring the subjects before the eye in a 
Very attractive manner, and make an indelible 
impression on the mind. The whole work will make 
over 2,000 pages of the largest royal octavo, and is 
to be published in twenty-five monthly parts, 
commencing next September. Each part will 
contain twenty large quarto steel en: vings, and 
over eighty pages of letter-press, and will be fur- 
nished to subscribers at the price of one dollar. 
This, when completed, will be a contribution to 
science in this country, of which we may well be 
propd; and I trust it will receive the welcome to 
which it is in every way entitled. The engray- 

ings are singularly soft, clear, and spirited, and 
would, in fact, form a most instructive library of 
themselves, without any explanatory remarks. 

Mr. Putnam has in press “Goldsmith’s Life,” 
by Washington frving, which, from the specimens 
have seen, will, I am gure, be not one of the least 
charming works of the popular author. The 
subject is one after his own heart, and heseems to 
have treated it con amore. 

The Harpers have just brought out the second 
part of Southey’s “Commonplace Book,” a work 
of curious interest to the scholar and literary 
amateur, as a specimen of Southey’s omniverous 
appetite for books, besides the intrinsic value of 
the extracts, many of which are from authors 
rarely met with in this country. A good index at 
pe —_ of ane is a valuable append- 
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Lyell’s “Second Visit to the United States” is 
~ pomeret and instructive book of travels, reprint- 
ane the Harpers. It is just enough tinctured 

art the author’s favorite science to place it above 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 


Tue Carsareakk anp Onto Canat.—The total 
work done under the coatract of Messrs. Hunter, 
Harris, & Co., amounted, on the ist of June, to 
$656,110. The amount, according to the August, 
1845, estimate, necessary to complete the work, 
Was, $1,225,279. The engineer calculates that 
the canal will not be finished till December. 
James M. Coale was recently elected President 
of this company, and William Cost Johnson, 
George Schley, Samuel P. Smith, John Pickell, 
of Maryland, Hertry Dangerfield, of Virginia, 
and William A. Bradley, of Washington, were 
elected Directors for the ensuing year. 


Wasmneton County Jau.—We had an op- 
portunity a few days ago of viewing the several 
apartments in our county jail, and we found every- 
thing in a remarkably clean and wholesome con- 
dition, so much so as to reflect credit upon the 
new jailer, Mr. Wright, who has evidently taken 
great pains to keep the prison as comfortable and 
healthy as possible, since his late appointment by 
the Marshal. Mr. Wright has also erected a 
bathing-house in the prison yard. 

We learn that there are now twenty-five per- 
sons in the jail. Of these there are eight whites 
and seventeen blacks, committed for thefts and 
various minor offences—National Intelligencer. 

The jailer deserves great credit for consulting 
the health, cleanliness, and comfort, of his inmates, 
so much as to provide a bathing establishment for 
them. 

By the way, so far as the blacks are concerned, 
the “ minor offences” include the offence of being 
without free papers, from accident, their loss, or 
some other cause. We were informed by an old 
citizen of this place of a remarkable case of this 
kind. The pastor of a colored church in Win- 
chester, Va., having been over-excited during a 
revival of religion, became temporarily insane. 
He was sent to Staunton, wherea cure was effected, 
and he received from his keepers a certificate that 
he was a Methodist preacher, a free man, had 
been under treatment for insanity, and been cured 
of it, and was then on his return to Winchester. 
Passing through Washington, he was taken up, 
carried before a magistrate, a local preacher in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and, in disregard 
of his certificate, was committed to jail as a run- 
away slave. In due time, he would have been 
sold into Slavery to pay his jail fees, had not this 
citizen accidentally become informed of the case. 
He immediately procured copies of the man’s free 
papers from the Clerk of the Court at Winches- 
ter, describing him, kc. Taking with him another 
respectable citizen, he went to the jail, and, in 
the presence of the jailer, examined the prisoner, 
whom he found to answer to the description in 
all points. They then proceeded to the magis- 
trate, the brother preacher, stated the facts, 
showed the papers, and bore their testimony. 
His answer was, that the papers were worth noth- 
ing ; color was prima facie evidence of Slavery ; 
and he could not discharge him unless competent 
witnesses should be able to swear that the pris- 
oner was the man whom the papers described as 
free. They indignantly left him, brought the 
prisoner before Judge Cranch, on a writ of habeas 
corpus, and the Judge, as might have been ex- 
pected in one who understood Law and Justice, 

on examining the papers, instantly ordered his 
discharge. The Judge, we believe, never grad- 
uated as a local preacher. 





Turnep Ovt.—Mr. Secretary Ewing turned 
eighteen clerks out of the Land Office last Friday. 
The Union charges him with gross usurpation of 
the prerogative of the Land Office Commissioner. 





Tue Battimore Sun, which has a very large 
circulation here, is denounced by the Democratic 
organ as a Taylor paper, and the Democracy of 
the District are advised to patronize the Balti- 
more Argus in its stead. 





Tue Pustic Scnoors or Wasunineton have 
lately been undergoing the annual examination. 
From the reports made, they appear to be ina 
flourishing condition, and the pupils have exhib- 
ited satisfactory evidences of improvement. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN WasuineTon.—We observe 
valuable improvements in progress in various 
quarters. New and large buildings are going up 
for stores and dwellings; and the large outlay 
necessary for the vast additions to the City Hall 
and the Patent Office, as well as the Smithsonian 
Institute and Washington Monument, has given 
the business of the city a strong impulse. 





Visir To THE Presipent.—The pupils of the 
schools in the 1st District, all in regular style, 
paid General Taylor a visit last Friday. The 
President, we learn, was rather nervous, not be- 
ing so well accomplished in the art of education 
as that of war. He stood his ground, however, 
and, in reply to a speech made to him, gave the 
scholars some proper advice in his own peculiar 
style. 





CHOLERA AND THE Marxets.— We have no 
Cholera here yet, but there is enough of green 
corn and green apples in market to produce it. 
Hitherto, our citizens have been prudent, but, as 
the season advances, and the probabilities of the 
visitation of the Pestilence become less, we fear 
appetite will resume its sway. There is no safety 
but in constantly guarding the avenues of life. 
The man who deals, at such a crisis as this, in 
crude vegetables and fruits, is little better than a 
self-murderer. 





A most shameful attack was made on an old 
colored man, named William Bush, living near 
the McKendree Chapel, Northern Liberties, on 
Sunday afternoon, between 12 and 1 o'clock, by 
three ruffians. Bush’s skull was fractured, and 
he is now in a critical state. A judicial investi- 
gation was this morning had before Justice Smith. 

Washington Cor. Baltimore Clipper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Frienps’ Suawnre Scuoot, 
Shawnee Nation, 7th mo. 9th, 1849. 
Deak Frienp: I will try to comply with my 
promise in writing a few lines to thee. The Cali- 
fornia excitement is over in this part of the coun- 








an unequal share of the trouble and disadvantage 
attending it, without any of the profit. A large 
portion of the emigrants passed directly through 
the Shawnees’ land, and were camped here for 
several weeks; and some of them were so unkind 
as to take off several yoke of oxen and a good 
number of ponies from the Indians. I think it is 
@ great disadvantage to these Indians, that so 
much Government business is carried through 
here, in the way it is. Trains of wagons, belong- 
ing to Government and private traders, on their 
way to Mexico, and companies of soldiers, are 
frequently camped among the Jndians for several 
weeks atatime. It has a great tendency to cor- 
rupt the minds of the natives, as they are gene- 
rally very immoral men who engage in the busi- 
ness, especially the teamsters and’ soldiers, who, 
in addition to the other vices, frequently give 
them whiskey. 

The laws of Missouri, or the executors of the 
laws, are so slack, that it is hard to get any thing 
done. There are numerous grog-shops situated 
one the borders of the Indian country, where 
the Indians will go after whiskey, and get drunk, 
and then are cheated. The wawhey they get at 
these places has been the immediate cause of the 
death of five of the Shawnees since I have been 
here—one froze to death, one was burnt to death, 
and three died of the cholera while on a drunken 
spree. 

But the most engrossin, ect that excites 
the minds of the Indians aye ood is that of 
Slavery in their land. Every day they are obli 
to witness it carried on in the midst of them with 
as much severity and rigor as in Missouri; and 
they know that there is no positive law for it 
here, but a positive law against it; and they have 
a petition, which is si by nearly all the sub- 
stantial Indians of the Shawnee, Kickapoo, and 
Wyandott nations, to present to Congress next 
winter, requesting that the Missouri Compromise 
law should be enforced in the Territory. 

Will Congress hear them, or will it be smoth- 
ered? I trust that the men who may fill those 








try, and ourselves and Indian neighbors have had | 





trrffic, as an argument to plead their cause in the 
right, say that Congress has no right to legislate 
on the subject of Slavery in the Territory. 

But if it has no right to act in regard to the 
rights of nations entirely under its protection, 
then it has no right to license traders, or forbid 
whiskey, &c.; but I trust that all these subjects 
may be attended to with justice to every party, as 
Congress will in no wise yield its power over the 
Territories. According to the Missouri Compro- 
mise, Slavery cannot exist west of the Missouri 
line and north of 3616 degrees. But according 
to the slaveholding rules, might makes right; and 
because of the ignorant, degraded state in which 
the slaves are kept by their keepers, they become 
the weaker class, and do not know how to ask for 
their own rights. 

Within two years several slaves have been sold 
in this nation by whites, and taken off, husbands 
and wives separated, and some taken to the South. 
What a state of conscience and civilization does 
it show for some to be so zealous on behalf of the 
poor aborigines of our country, expending thou- 
sands of dollars in trying to civilize and Chris- 
tianize them, and a good number of those very 
dollars wrung by the fetters and the lash in toil- 
some labor from another nation, equallly claiming 
the sympathy of their fellow men. Thine, with 


respect, Tuomas B. Harvey. 





Tempteton, N. Y., July, 1849. 

Dr. Battery: Free-Soilism with us is progress- 
ing ; slowly, to be sure, but it is a “ fixed fact.” 
As you are well aware that the Free-Soilers of 
this (Fifth Congressional) district never say die, 
and possessing, as we do, the heart of the Common- 
wealth, we have strong hopes that the Free De- 
mocracy and the other Democrats will unite in 
the fall elections. 

The cause is onward! I thank God and take 
courage that we have such a first rate Free Soil 
sentinel at Washington as the Era. 

“A Carolinian” is right in his statement as to 
the way in which taxing is “done up” in New 
York State; when the writer owned real estate 
there, it was assessed at just one-fourth of what 
I actually gave for it; and others in the town 
were assessed in that proportion, or nearly > 





Tur War—A recent article in your paper 
suggests to me to copy the following paragraph 
from a letter dated October 2, 1848: 

“ Week before last I attended the funeral of a 
soldier from Mexico. He had been home three 
weeks. His brother told me, that fourteen out of 
seventeen who came home with him, and who be- 
longed in various towns on the river, [the Penob- 
scot,] were already dead. After their privations, 
they could not bear the change of climate.” 


oo 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Europa arrived at New York on 
Friday morning, the 27th, bringing dates from 
Liverpool to the 13th July. 


Great Brirain.—The weather has been ex- 
ceedingly hot in London and Liverpool, and the 
Cholera was on the increase. Among the deaths 
from this disease was that of Justice Coltman, of 
the Court of Common Pleas. . 

Mr. O’Brien and his fellow State prisoners hav- 
ing been removed to the Swift, the war schooner 
lying in Dublin harbor, she sailed immediately 
for Van Dieman’s Land. : 

There is rumor of a strong protest by England 
against the occupation of Rome by France. Lord 
Brougham announced his intention, on the night 
of the 13th, to bring in resolutions in reference 
to those movements of the French. 


France.—The elections to fill thirty-five vacan- 
cies in the Assembly are going forward quietly, 
and the results favor the Moderate candidates. 
In the provinces, M. Lamartine and some of the 
Socialists have secured their election. 

On Thursday there was a rumor in Paris of a 
difference in the Cabinet on the affairs in Rome; 
and it is said that MM. Barrot and Dufaure will 
retire. A doubt is expressed whether England, 
as previously reported, remonstrated with France 
on the subject of Rome. 

The difficulties which continue to beset the 
French Government, particularly in regard to 
the Italian question, cause the funds greatly to 
fluctuate at every turn of fortune. 

The Moniteur contains a despatch from Gen- 
eral Qudinot, which gives an elaborate description 
of the final assault made upon Rome, on the 29th 
of June. The Romans fought desperately, leav- 
ing four hundred dead and one hundred and 
twenty-nine prisoners with the French, including 
nineteen officers of all ranks, none of whom are 
described as foreigners. The French admit only 
the loss of nine killed and one hundred and ten 
wounded. 

The movements of Ledru Rollin have been at 
length traced out. He has until recently been 
secreted in Paris, and on Wednesday reached 
London in the Ostend steamer from Belgium, in 
company with Martin, Bernard, Etienne Arago, 
and Sergeant Boichot. 

Iraty.—The Assembly, in its last sitting, unan- 
imously voted the Constitution of the Republic, 
and ordered it to be deposited in the Capitol, as 
the expression of the unanimous wish of the 
Roman People. The Constitution is, by a vote of 
the Assembly, to be engraved on marble. They 
also ordered funeral services to be celebrated in 
St. Stephen’s Church for those who have fallen 
in defence of the Republic. 

The entrance of the French troops, en masse, 
into Rome, did not take place until the 7th inst. 
On the 3d, a proclamation was issued by the Na- 
tional Assembly, recommending an abstinence 
from all attempts at vengeance, as being useless, 
and unworthy the dignity of Roman citizens. 

General Oudinot and staff were disgusted by 
the National Guard, on his entrance into the 
city—they not rising or paying him the military 
salute due to his rank. The French soldiers had 
to pull down the barricades themselves, in the 
absence of Roman laborers, and at dark the troops 
were conveyed to their quarters. 

Garabaldi succeeded in escaping from Rome 
with ten thousand men, and was loudly cheer 
as he passed out of the city. He had gone in the 
direction of Garsima, and it is probable would 
give trouble to any detachments of Neapolitans 
or Spaniards he might meet with. His reported 
intention is to invade the kingdom of Naples. A 
detachment of the French army was sent in pur- 
suit of him on the 4th. 

Venice still holds out against the Austrians, 
and continues to make a vigorous resistance. The 
city carries on its principal defence from two 
small forts, about one thousand yards from the 
first houses of Venice. One is situated on the 
small island of San Lerende, and the other on the 
railroad bridge. The Austrianshells do not reach 
further than four hundred yards within the city. 
Provisions are very scarce, and nothing but black 
bread, half baked, is to be had; and meat and 
wine have become luxuries. There is still a calm 
determination to resist among the Venetians. 

A correspondence from Turin of the 8th states, 
that Prandi, Secretary of the Sardinian Legation 
to London, arrived at Turin, with despatches of 
great importance. It is said that in them Lord 
Palmerston expresses the wish that Sardinia 
should not at present resume negotiations with 
Austria, as England desires to save Italy from the 
abyss in which she appears ready to fall. 


Austria anp Huncary.—The Hungarians con- 
tinue to carry on the unequal struggle with in- 
domitable energy. Advices from Vienna to the 
7th state that the reported victory of the Ban 
Jellachich, at St. Thomas, proved to be altogether 
unfounded. The Ban is still in the back country, 
and has had but one unimportant engagement with 
the Magyars. 

The imperial troops, on the right bank of the 
Danube, after leaving Raab, followed the retreat- 
ing Hungarians, and appeared to have obtained 
some advantages at Acs, where, it is said, five 
hundred Hungarians were captured. The Aus- 
trian headquarters were then removed to Bar- 
balona, where the Emperor was. The Hungarians 
appeared to have retired to an entranched camp. 
Works were thrown up from the right bank of 
the Danube io Comorn, from which point the 
Hungarians mancuvred with twenty squadrons 
of horse, and kept up a fire, with fifty pone, 
eight hours; but their infantry remained in their 
entrenchments, One field-battery ventured be- 
yond the protection of the guns, and was captured 
by a regiment of Austrian light-horse—not, how- 
ever, until the greater number of the men were 
cut down at the guns. The Russian corps, having 
entered Transylvania, has succeeded, after an 
obstinate resistance, in taking Tornases Pass, 
which was strongly fortified. The Russian troops 
forced their way through with the bayonet, and 
entered Cronstadt the same day, the 20th of June. 
Eleven cannons and standards were the trophies 
of the day. ‘ 

The Cossacks succeeded in capturing Gen Kip, 
who was wounded, and had been han 
the Austrians. Other accounts state that the 
Russians have entered Bistric. ; 

The Hungarians have captured Raab, after a 

resistance, from the Austrians. 
Intelligence had been received by a Be 
journal to the effect that, on the ist and 2d of July, 
embinski, with masta pier snd all the reserve 





ed over to | 


We have not yet been able to receive the details 
of this important battle, but the success seems to 
have been so complete that the same Hungarian 
reserve, numbering 40,000 men, marched the next 
day for Comorn, to reinforce the army of Gorgey, 
who, since the 4th of July, has been able to re- 
sume the offensive against the Austrian armies. 

Dembinski, with 55,000 men, was in pursuit of 
the army of Paskiewitch ; and it is probable that 
ag soon as the news of Dembinski’s victory becomes 
known to the warlike population of the defiles, in 
which the Russian Prince has entangled himself, 
Will rise en masse to cut off his retreat. 

The New York papers contain the annexed 
items in their account of the latest news from 
London, transmitted to Liverpool by Telegraph, 
just before the sailing of the steamer : 

Letters of the 8th state that the city of Rome 
had not yet been restored to its usual order. 
Crowds of the disbanded Roman soldiers were 
wandering about the streets in the greatest dis- 
order and destitution. The French authorities, 
who were establishing themselves with as little 
regard to the Romans—as if Rome were actually 
& part of France—were busy disarming the men 
and establishing a government of their own. 

Beruin, Jury 11.—The negotiations for a peace, 
which have been so long pending between the 
Prussian and Danish Plenipotentiaries, were con- 
cluded yesterday. The general conditions were 
drawn up on Saturday, the 7th, and the initials 
of the contracting parties affixed to the several 
paragraphs, but, in its complete form, the treaty 
was not definitely signed till last evening. The 
terms are honorable to both parties. From com- 
munications from Copenhagen, there is no doubt 
the conditions will be ratified by the Danish Gov- 
ernment. An armistice and formal suspension of 
hostilities is to be established within eight days 
from the date of signature; a period of twenty 
days is allowed for the two armies to take up the 
positions appointed them by the treaty. The. 
negotiations were conducted by M. De Reedtz on 
the part of Denmark, and by M. Scheinitz for 
Prussia ; and their having been brought to a con- 
clusion, and so soon, is to be attributed to the 
mediation of the English Ambassadors and the 
Earl of Westmoreland. 


oe 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM CALIFORNIA. 


By the steamship Crescent, which has arrived at 
New York from Chagres, accounts have been re- 
ceived from San Francisco up to the 20th June. 

Gold hunting is carried on with as much success 
as ever. Crowds of emigrants are continually 
arrivinginthecountry. As much order as could 
be expected ismaintained atthemines. Some acts 
of violence having been committed by the Indians, 
a large number of them has been slaughtered, and 
the women and children have been made captives. 

But, by far the most important intelligence 
concerns the political affairs of the country. 
General Smith has been superseded by Brigadier 
General Riley, who, under instructions from the 
Executive at Washington, has assumed the civil 
government of California. The Alta California 
of the 14th June contains two proclamations by 
this personage. In the first, he announcesthat he 
“has assumed the administration of civil affairs 
in California, not as a military Governor, but as 
the Executive of the existing civil Government.” 

“In the absence of a properly appointed civil 
Governor, the commanding officer of the depart- 
ment is, by the laws of California, ez officio, civil 
Governor of the country, and the instructions 
from Washington were based on these laws.” 

After drawing a distinction, without a differ- 
ence, between the civil and military functions 
lodged in his hands, he adds that the “instrue- 
tions of the Secretary of War make it the duty 
of the military officers to recognise the existing 
civil Government, and to aid its officers with the 
military force under their control. Beyond this, 
any interference is not only uncalled for, but 
strictly forbidden.” 

How very tender of the People’sliberties! The 
commander of the army is instructed by the Pres- 
ident to assume the office of civil Governor of the 
Territory. The highest military and civil pow- 
ers are thus vested, not by the People, but by the 
President, in the same hands. He becomes the 
principal officer of the civil Government, and 
all military officers are instructed by the Secre- 
tary of War, to aid him, with all the military 
forces under their control. In other words, by the 
act of the President of the United States, Gen- 
eral Riley is appointed, Despot over California, 
and the military is placed at its disposal to en- 
force his despotic decrees. If the People of Cal- 
ifornia bear this, they can bear more than any 
Americans have ever yet borne. 

Their master, by the grace of the President, 
proceeds then to decree what laws shall be re- 
garded as in force: 

“The laws of California, not inconsistent with 
the laws, Constitution, and treaties of the United 
States, are still in force and must continue in 
force till changed by competent authority. What- 
ever may be thought of the right of the People to 
temporarily replace the officers of the existing 
Government by others appointed by a Provisional 
Territorial Legislature, there can be no question 
that the existing laws of the country must con- 
tinue in force by others made and enacted by com- 
petent power.” 

That power, General Riley says, is vested sole- 
ly in Congress—and herein he differs radically 
from another General, who claims 'egislative pow- 
ers for the People of a Territory. 

He then proceeds to indicate what is to be done. 
First, the existing civil Government is to be per- 
fected, so as to make it answer a temporary pur- 
pose ; secondly, a Convention isto be called of del- 
egates from the Territory, to forma Territorial or 
State Government. He says the present Govern- 
ment consists— 

“ 1st. Of a Governor, appointed by the Supreme 
Government: in default of such appointment, the 
office is temporarily vested in the commanding 
military officer of the department. The powers 
and duties of the Governor are of a limited char- 
acter, but fully defined and pointed out by the 
laws. 2d. A Secretary, whose duties and powers 
are also properly defined. 3d. A Territorial or 
Departmental Legislature, with limited powers 
to pass laws of a local character. 4th. A Superior 
Court (Tribunal Superior) of the Territory, con- 
sisting of four Judges and a Fiscal. Sth. A Pre- 
fect and Sub-Prefects for each district, who are 
charged with the preservation of public order and 
the execution of the laws; their duties corres- 
pond in a great measure with those of District 
Marshals and Sheriffs. 6th. A Judge of First 
Instance for each District. This office is, by a 
custom not inconsistent with the laws, vested in 
the 1st Alcalde of the District. 7th. Alcaldes 
who have concurrent jurisdiction among them- 
selves in the same District, but are subordi- 
nate to the higher judicial tribunals. 8th. Local 
Justices of the Peace. 9tb, Ayuntamientos or 
Town Councils. The powers and functions of all 
these officers are fully defined in the laws of this 
country, and are almost identical with those of the 
corresponding officers in the Atlantic and West- 
ern States. ? 

“In order to complete this organization with 
the least possible delay, the undersigned, in virtue 
of power in him vested, does hereby appoint the 
first of August next as the day for holding a spe- 
cial election for delegates toa general Convention, 
and for filling the offices of Judges of the Supe- 
rior Court, Prefects and Sub-Prefects, and all va- 
cancies in the offices of 1st Alcalde, (or Judge of 
First Instance,) Alcaldes, Justices of the Peace, 
and Town Councils. The Judges of the Supe- 
rior Court and District Prefects are by law exec- 
utive appointments, but, being desirous that the 
wishes of the people should be fully consulted, the 
Governor will appoint such persons as may re- 


ceive the plurality of votes in their respective 


districts, provided they are competent and eligible 
to the office. 

“ Bach district will therefore elect a Prefect 
and two Sub-Prefects, and fill the vacancies in the 
offices of 1st Alcalde (or Judge of the First In- 
stance,) and of Alcaldes. One Judge of the Su- 
perior Court will be elected in the districts of 
San Deigo, Los Angelos, and Santa Barbara ; one 
in the districts of San Luis Obispo, and Monte- 
rey; one in the districts of San Jose and San 
Francisco; and one in the districts of Sonoma, 

and San Joaquin. The salaries of 
the Judges of the Superior Court, the Prefects, 
and Judges of the First ce, are regulated 
by the Governor, _ oe aah pe the iv 
$4,000 annum, for second, , and for 
the thisd, $1,500. These salaries will be paid out 
of the civil fand which has been formed from the 
proceeds of the customs, provided no instructions 
to the contrary are received from Washington. 
The law requires that the Judges of the Superior 


Court within three months after its organi- 
sath, ook ore a tariff of fees seit 
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members of the Town Councils, elected at the 
special election, will continue in office till the 1st 
January, 1850, when their places will be supplied 
by the persons who may be elected at the regular 
annual election which takes place in November, 
at which time the election of members to the Ter- 
ritorial Assembly will also be held. 

“The general Convention for forming a State 
Constitution, or a plan for Territorial Govern- 
ment, will consist of thirty-seven delegates, who 
will meet in Monterey on the first day of Sep- 
tember next. These delegates will be chosen as 
follows: 

“ The district of San Deigo will elect two dele- 
gates, of Los Angelos four, of Santa Barbara two, 
of San Luis Obispo two, of Monterey five, of San 
Jose five, of San Francisco five, of Sonoma four. 
of Sacramento four, of San Joaquin four. Should 
any district think itself entitled to a greater num- 
ber of delegates than that above named, it may 
elect supernumeraries, who on the organization of 
the Convention will be admitted or not, at the 
pleasure of that body. % 

“The places for holding the election will be as 
follows: San Deigo, San Juan Capistrano, Los 
Angelos, San Fernando, San Buenaventura, Santa 
Barbara, Nepoma, San Luis Obispo, Monterey, 
San Juan Bautiste, Santa Cruz, San Jose de 
Guadalupe, San Francisco, San Rafael, Bod 
Sonoma, Benecia. [The places for holding the 
election in the Sacramento and San Joaquin dis- 
tricts will be hereafter designated.] The local 
Alcaldes and members of the Ayuntamientos or 
Town Councils will act as judges and inspectors 
of elections. In case there should be less than 
three such judges and inspectors present at each 
of the places designated on the day of election, 
the people will appoint some competent persons to 
fill the vacancies. The polls will be open from 
10 o’clock A. M. to 4 P. M., or until sunset, if the 
judges deem it necessary. 

“Every free male citizen of the United States 
and of Upper California, 21 years of age, and ac- 
tually resident in the district where the vote is 
offered, will be entitled to the right of suffrage. 
All citizens of Lower California, who have been 
forced to come to this Territory on account of 
having rendered assistance to the American troops 
during the recent war with Mexico, should also 
be allowed to vote in the district where they ac- 
tually reside. 

“ Great care should be taken by the inspectors 
that votes are received only from bona fide citizens 
actually resident in the country. These judges 
and inspectors, previous to entering upon the du- 
ties of their office, should take an oath faithfully 
and truly to perform these duties. The returns 
should state distinctly the number of votes re- 
ceived for each candidate, be signed by the in- 
spectors, sealed, and immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of State for file in his office.” 


The remaining part of the proclamation defines 
the Districts, &c. 


In proclamation second, General Riley pro- 
nounces the Legislative Assembly of San Fran- 
cisco an “illegal and unauthorized body,” and 
warns all persons against giving it any counte- 
nance. This Assembly had previously published 
an address, complaining bitterly of the failure of 
Congress to provide a Government for the Terri- 
tory, and earnestly recommending their fellow- 
citizens to elect at least twelve delegates from 
every district, to attend a general Convention to 
be held at the Pueblo San Jose, on the 3d Monday 
in August next, for the purpose of organizing a 
Government for the whole Territory, State or 
Territorial, as may seem to them best. The Alta 
California hopes that, though the recommenda- 
tions of the address, as it respects details, do not 
agree with those in the proclamation of General 
Riley, some amicable arrangement may be made 
fora Convention. lt remarks— 


“ That the Congress of the United States will 
admit us as a State, if our Constitution be prop- 
erly framed, there is not a doubt. We therefore 
urge upon the community at large the necessity 
of immediate action, and we recommend that the 
action be so prompt, judicious, and proper, that 
it will secure a Convention, a Constitution a 
Government, and admission as a State.” 

A mass meeting was held at San Francisco on 
the 12th June, to consider the propriety of send- 
ing Delegates to a Convention, &c., at which the 
Hon. Thomas Butler King made a speech, as did 
several other gentlemen. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States having failed to pass any law for the gov- 
ernment of this country, the people of California 
have the undoubted right to organize a Govern- 
ment for their own protection. 

“ Resolved, That the people of California are 
called upon by an imperative sense of duty to as- 
semble in their sovereign capacity and elect dele- 
gates to a Convention to form a Constitution for 
a State Government, that the great and growing 
interests of California may be represented in the 
next Congress of the United States, and that the 
people of this country may have the necessary 
protection of law. 

“ Resolved, That we earnestly invite our fellow- 
low citizens at large to unite with us in our efforts 
to establish a Government in accordance with the 
Constitution of our beloved country ; and that a 
committee of five persons be appointed by the 
President of this meeting to correspond with the 
other districts, and fix an early day for the elec- 
tion of delegates and the meeeting of the Conven- 
tion, and also to determine the number of dele- 
gates which should be elected from this district.” 

Over this meeting William M Steuart presid- 
ed, and Messrs. Peter H. Burnett, W. D. M. 
Howard, D. Gould, Buffum, and Edward 
Gilbert, were appointed a committee to make ar- 
rangements for a Convention and the election of 
delegates. 

The Alta California of the 20th June contains 
@ circular, issued by the above-named committee, 
in which, for the sake of securing unanimity of 
action, but “ without recognising the least power, 
as a matter of right, in Brev. Brig. Gen. Riley to 
appoint a time and place for the election of dele- 
gates and the assembling of the Convention,” they 
recommend the time appointed by that officer. 
The committee condemn the apportionment of 
delegates made by General Riley, and virtually 
disregard his declaration on that point. 

A meeting in reference to the same subject was 
held at San Jose on the 7th of June, over which 
Kimball H. Dimmock presided. The following 
resolutions were adopted : 


“ Whereas we, the resident citizens of Califor- 
nia, believe ourselves to have been treated by the 
Congress of the United States in a manner un- 
worthy of the services which we have rendered to 
the nation, by their neglecting to provide for us 
a Territorial Government, and by theit interfer- 
ing in the question of slavery, which question we, 
the people of California, presume ourselves to be 
the most competent to settle, as it wilh most affect 
us for good or evil; and whereas it is indispensable 
to the well-being of society, and especially the 
greatly growing population of California, that the 
administration of justice should be in accordance 
with the established usage of nations, and estab- 
lished upon just and known principles ; There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we give our unanimous ap- 
proval to the proclamation of Governor Riley, and 
that we believe ourselves now called upon to 
elect the delegates recommended by his Excellen- 
cy, With the avowed object of forming a State 
Constitution, to be presented to the Congress of 
the United States for admission into the Union. 

“ Resolved, That we now call upon all of our 
fellows-citizens of Upper California to unite with 
us, and that we manifest at the ballot box, at the 
time appointed, our desire to carry out the views 
recommended in said proclamation, as we believe 
them to be the views of the great majority of the 
people of California.” 

Of the meeting at San Francisco, the Alta Cal- 
ifornia remarks that it was enthusiastic and uni- 
ted, and expresses the hope that other districts 
will follow the example, so that the campaign 
thus propitiously began will not be suffered to 
flag till the Representatives and Senators of Cal- 
ifornia take their seat in the United States Con- 





ess. 

We confess, the aspect of things in California 
does not please us. We augur no good from a 
State Government, set up under the auspices of a 
Military Governor, acting under instructions 
from a slaveholding President and a slayeholding 
Secretary of War. It seems to us, that the lan- 
guage of the meeting at San Jose is very much 
in the spirit of Calhounism. Mr. Butler King, of 
Georgia, seems also to be very prominent. We 
will not accuse him of any strong desire to pro 
gate slavery, but no one can doubt that he is op- 
posed to any measure tending to restrain it. Is 
he not using his influence to induce the People of 
California to refrain from any expression of their 
will in regard to slavery, in the State Constitution 
they may form? Has he not admonished them 
how obnoxious any anti-slavery clause in their 
Constitution will prove to the South; how much 
excitement and debate it may provoke in Con- 
gress ; how it may delay, if not defeat, their ad- 
mission as a State? Can wesuppose that intima- 
tions of the same sort have not gone from Wash- 
ington ? | 

One of the mottoes of the Buffalo Convention 
was, No More Slave States. The next Congress, 
instead of being called upon to discuss the sub- 





ject of the Wilmot Proviso in Territories, may 


be obliged to decide whether it will receive a new 
slave State into the Union—for that California, 
if established as a State without any clause in her 
Constitution prohibiting slavery, will be a slave 
State, no man of ordinary sagacity can doubt. 





PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA NORTH AND 
WEST. 


PurLaDELpuia, July 30. 
Thirty-nine cases and thirteen deaths of chol- 
era during the 24 hours ending at noon to-day. 


New Yors, July 30. 
One hundred and eighty-nine cases and eighty- 
one deaths of cholera in the 24 hours ending at 
noon to-day. 
Burrato, July 28. 
For the 24 hours ending at noon to-day, are 
fifty-eight cases and thirteen deaths. 
Rocusster, July 28. 
There was but one death from cholera in this 
place yesterday. 
Cincinnati, July 30. 
No deaths from Cholera reported to-day. We 
have had a heavy rain to-day. Flour, $4 6246. 


Sr. Louis, July 30. 
__ The cholera is gradually on the decrease. Dur- 
ing Saturday and yesterday there were only twen- 


ty interments from that disease, and thirty-three 
from other disease. 


MARRIAGE, 


At Steubenville, on the evening of the 15th of. 
7th month, 1849, by J. McKinney, (Mayor,) Dr. 
Caleb H. Cope, of Colerain, Belmont Co., Ohio, 
to Julia Ann, daughter of Israel French, deceased, 
late of Wayne County, Indiana. 








DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Ba timore, July 30, 1849. 
Beef Cattle.—$2.50 to $3.25 per 100 lbs. on the 
hoof, equal to $500 to $6.50 net, and averaging 
$2.80 gross weight. The above prices show a de- 
cline. 

Hogs.—$4.25 a $4.75 per 100 lbs., with sales, at 
which they are firm. 

Flour and Meul—The transactions in flour 
have been moderate ; Howard Street at $5—fresh 
ground at $5.121¢. City Mills at $5.25. Corn 
meal $2.75, and Rye flour $3. 

Grain — W heat is firmer ; red at $1.04 a $1.08, 
and some very prime at $1.10. White wheat 
$1.10 a $1.12. Corn steady; white and yellow at 
60 a 61 cents. Oats 25a 30 cents. Rye 56 cents. 

Provisions—Holders are firm. Mess Pork at 
$11 a $11.25, prime $9 a $9.25. Bacon steady. 
Lard 714 a 8 cents per lb. 

New York, July 30. 

Flour is steady, but not active. $4.75 a $4.871¢ 
for common Western and State, and $5.1216 a 
$5.25 for Genesee; Southern ditto $5.25 a $5.37. 
Corn meal $2.81 a $2.871¢, and rye flour $3 per 
barrel. 

Wheat is in good request. Red at $1.04 a 
$1.09, and Genesee $1.20 a $1.28. Corn steady; 
mixed at 57 a 58 cents, and yellow 59 a 61 cents. 
Oats 31 a 35 cents. Rye 58 cents. 

A fair inquiry for provisions, Pork at $11 for 
mess, and $9 for prime. Beef $1350 a $14. Lard 
at 634 a 714 cents. 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 





Wasuineton, D. C. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 


4 ee NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 

Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, adapted 
to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmonize 
social and political relations with the demands of Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—F ree THovent, Free 
SreecnH, a Free Press; Free Soir, Free Lasor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institut‘ons : 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 

States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
ia enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds inthe country. JoHN 
G. Warrier will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our with producti of permanent value. 
We have the pleasure of announcing that the author of Mod- 
ern Réforms and Reformers, Henry B. STANTON, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn- 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. 

Terms —two dollars per annum, alwuys payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 











J. WARREN MASON, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, for the purchase and sale 
of Flour, Grain, Provisions, Salt, &e., No. 60 Quay, cor- 
ner of Hudson street, (up stairs ) Albany, N. Y, 
Jaly 19.—2¢ 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
prob bias OF No. 272.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1, Marie Antoinette —For the Living Age. 
2. A Residence at Sierra Leone: By a Lady.—Ezaminer. 
3. Visit to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon.—Spectator. 
4. Ornithological Rambies in Sussex.—Jb. 
5. Retirement of Jenny Lind.— Tait’s Magazine. ‘ 
6. De Foe’s History of the Plague.— Retrospective Review. 
7. Paying an Old Debt.— Transcript. ‘ly’ 
8. Honors to Dr. Jackson, the Ether Discoverer.— Daily 
Advertiser. > ; Bosne'é 
9. Eveaopgan Turmoit: New French en gAET aad 
Europe; Why does Russia Interfere? German , + Aves 
Prussian King; War in Hungary; France & 
Examiner. 


; . 
With short Articles. 


Published at six dollare a year, by 
Weekly, at Bix SY LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
Certs OF No. 273,— Price, twelve and a half 


Narrative of John W. ; a , ; 
The Bicetre in 1792 ser peepee by men a aieaion Ys 


Indian Meal, by Mr. © we ; 
1 The Kentock Pa mer —" Magazine. 
. The Fool and his Money.—New York ‘ 
. On National Melody. British Guinn 
- Poxiticat: British Colonial System - Tie Hungarian 
Struggle; Rome; Financial Crisis in Austria - Hungarian 
Exiles; War in Hungary.—Courier, Times, National, Ex- 
aminer. . 

8. New Books and Reprints. 

Portry.—The Three Wishes. 

Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
¥. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, VIL—June, 1849. 


| ack) by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed tu agents for new subscribers. 

Contents of No.7. 
Art. 1. The Methodology of Mesmerism. 
2. The Ocean, and its Meaning in Nature. 
3. Macaulay's History of England. 
4. Short Reviews and Notices. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


NAnP WN = 





June 14.—1mi 





CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, secon 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
a.’ Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths 
ats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
O¢g~ Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests ot 
this country; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 

March 30. 61 John street, New York. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS. 
NEY BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository,61 John 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait 5 arner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexioo, and a notice of 
the Kevolution ix Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the P2ople—a pamphlet of 142 pagea—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston. Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Kev. 
William W. Patton Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
pound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octave 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,’ &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 


tal. 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shali we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves? 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 61 John street, Agent. 


GODEY’S 
ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the naa Dollar 
News r sent to an, Trson ing postage on the request. 
janes vas es” A. GODEY, 

Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849 


G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
) ye January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 


Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 


For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

For five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dee. 28. 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 


LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Witt1am Jay. Third edition. 

e numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be promptly execut- 
ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 

April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 
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LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 
UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 
rates : 
For one thousand copies - - ~- $25.00 
For one hundred copies - - 
For one dozen copies - : ~ - 
For a single copy - - - - - es - 
It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they czn to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. it has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position of public affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
Slavery, which now engages the attention of our entire na- 
tion. 
Orders, enclosing the carh, will be promptly executed, and 
should be addreseed to the Publishing 4 ent 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOS- 
ITORY, NEW YORK. 
REVIEW of the Causes and Consequences of the Mex- 
ican War. By William Jay. 333 pages 12mo, bound 
in cloth, and lettered. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, to go 
by mail, 50 cents. 

A Tribute for the Negro: A Vindication of the Moral, In- 
tellectual, and Religious Capabilities of the Colored Portion 
of Mankind. Demy-octavo, nearly 600 pages, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, full gilt back and side, 
be +4 engravings. Published in Manchester, England. 

rice $3. 

. Low and Government: The Origin, Nature, Extent, and 
Necessity of Divine and Human Government, and of Reli- 
gious Liberty. By Harmon Kingsbury. 236 pages 12mo, 
cloth and gilt. Price 50 cents. : 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the Liberty Min- 
strel, with considerable additions. £28 pages 12mo, cloth 
bound, and lettered. Price reduced to 37 !-2 cents. 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, in force Sep- 
tember 1, 1818. By W.G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law. A 
beautiful covered pamphlet of 64 pages octavo. Price 25 
cents. 

Amanda: A Tale for the Times. By Dr. W. H. Brisbane. 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 

ice 12 1-2 cents. K 

Calumny Refuted by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A Tribute for the Negro.” 48 pages 12mo, coveted. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. Published in London, 1848. 

Address to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
tial and Political Evils of Slavery. A Tract of 58 pages— 
$35 per 1,000, $4 per 100, 50 cents per dozen, 5 cents single. 

Narrative of Nehemiah Canlkins, an Extract from “Amer- 
jean Slavery as It Is.” A Tract of 24 pages—$14 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single 

Resolutions of the Wisconsin pier yg the Subject 
of Slavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Hastings in the 
Assembly, Madison, January 27, 1849. A Tract of 32 pages— 
$18 per 1,000, $2 = 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 

Address of the Free Soil Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Pe ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
$1.50 per 100, 2 cents single. 

Together with a general assortment of standard publica- 
tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesale and retail. 

-7- A few hundreds of the Liberty Almanee for 1849, for 
gratuitous distribution. 

Books of every description, for sale in New York, will be 
obtained, un order, fer friends of the Society. 





Orders must be accompanied by the cash, and specify the 
mode of conveyance by which the books are to be forwarded. 
ALL tracts and pamphlets weighing less than an ounce and a 
half are ch two and a half cents each, for any distance, 
if sent by WILLIAM HAKNED, Agent, 

May 31. No. 61 John street. 





NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating g among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depesitors is New York. Price— 
hundred; sing nts. - 
d j single OF LIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 61 John street, New York. 


PATENTS. iis en 

PAzENT, AGENCY.—All matters connected @ 
Patent Office, Dra Specifications, &c., 

and 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL LEWIS. 


Cincinnati, July 16, 1849. 
To he Editor of the National Era: 

1 have been trying some time to get an hour to 
Write a short note on matters of interest. 

1 cannot, for the present, (if ever again,) take 
active measures in the battle for liberty ; and by 
some my inaction is charged to disaffection to the 
Free Soil or Free Democratic movement—I care 
nothing for names. 

As your paper is read by more of my friends 
than any other, allow me to say to them every- 
where, beware of the enemies of freedom who seek 
to sow. dissensions in your ranks; it is the last 
game of desperate pro-slavery partisans. The _ 
jority of the old Whig and Democratic parties in 
the free and in some of the slave States are in fa- 
vor of liberty, and were it not for the old party 
prejudices that are kept up by the Hunker presses 
and politicians, there would be no hope for pro- 
slavery influence in our General Government. 
The party for liberty is composed of those who 
were either Whigs or Democrats, and we must all 
remember that, in leaving our old parties, we de- 
clared that liberty was of more importance than 
the distinctive doctrines of those old parties, if, in- 
deed, there are any real distinctions between them. 
Just now there seems to be a host of Democrats 
joining the Free Soil ranks. Shall any Free Soil 
Whig or old Liberty Man object to this? Does 
it not, rather, gladden our hearts? But, says one, 
it will destroy the Whig party. Suppose it does? 
The Old Hunker Democratic party being already 
destroyed, the destruction of Hunker Whigery 
will clear the field, and leave Free Democracy or 
Free Soil to complete the work of political regen- 
eration. What care we for banks, or protective 
tariffs, or land distributions ?—questions that are 
entirely obsolete, and of no weight in comparison 
with liberty. If the Whigs have been false to 
their high calling, and placed at their head a large 
slaveholder to please slaveholders, let them slide; 
let the dead bury their dead, but let true men 
follow true principles. 

But, say our enemies, Free-Soilers unite with 
Democrats corruptly. We reply, every tree is 
known by its fruits. That could not have been 
a corrupt union, in Ohio, that repealed the Black 
Laws; that sent S. P. Chase to the United States 
Senate ; that opened the school to the poor colored 
orphan. Noman knows Mr. Chase better than I 
do. In every instance he has been firm; and, be- 
couse I believe him to be the very best man to ac- 
complish the ends of Free-Soilers, I would have 
voted for him in preference to any other man. 
Corruption could not have placed such a man in 
the United States Senate. 

Let Democrats join Free Soil ranks; let Whigs 
do the same, or let them adopt Free Soil measures, 
though they may denounce us; we must care noth- 
ing for either of the old parties; their mission is 
ended. - 

My old Liberty friends, let us hail every new 
comer to the Liberty fold; we fought alone for 
years, and fought for this very result. Whigs 
and Democrats came in one by one, and we re- 
joiced. Now, shall we rejoice less that the De- 
mocracy of Vermont, Wisconsin, and other States, 
are joining our ranks in a body—when whole 
nations are being born in a day? In no case have 
Free-Soilers yielded a free principle. The old 
Liberty platform is the Free Soil platform. We 
helped to make both ; we love them both alike. The 
old parties, if once clear of their dependence on 
slaveholders, would all be Free-Soilers. The De- 
mocracy i8 fast cutting itself clear of slaveholding 
politicians, and the natural result is, that just so 
fast, it swings round to its original moorings in 
favor of freedom. Whigs do the same. 

Don’t let us distrust men, who act true now, 
because they once opposed us. It is meanness to 
attribute a good act toa bad motive. The heart 
belongs to God ; we only judge by actious. Listen 
not to those who persuade to jealousy ; as long as 
men support sound principles, we must support 
them. When they falter, drop them, party or 
no party; but let us not divide on other matters; 
allow one to go for free trade, another for tariff; 
but require all to go for Liberty. Union, with, 
principle, is our strength. Our enemies’ hope is 
only in our disunion. Let us disappoint them; 
and if we cannot conquer, we can hold them at 
bay, while our hosts are daily increasing ; if we 
cannot carry our Free Soil measures now, we can 
hinder pro-slavery measures, until Free Soil men 
are so numerous as to secure Free Soil work. If 
old politicians join us, so be it. Give them a 
place, but don’t wait for great men. Occasions 
develop the right talent. Our ranks furnish 
thousands; some of them may be young; be it so; 
youthful ardor is needed as much as aged caution. 

But my letter is too long to print, and yet it is 
the only way I can talk to you now. Let me close 
by repeating my exhortations don’t let our enemies 
divide us; don’t let other questions divide us; allow 
an honest difference on matters of general and lo- 
cal policy, and unite and keep united in favor of 
freedom and freemen. Samve. Lewis. 


AN INTERESTING REPORT. 


The London Anti-Slavery Reporter contains a 
long abstract of the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society, from which we shall quote pretty 
liberally in this number and the succeeding one. 
Our readers will be interested in the comprehen- 
sive view inserted of the Anti-Slavery movement. 


SLAVERY. 

_ By the last census of the United States, taken 
in i840, the number of slaves in the Southern 
States was 2,187,455; if we add the probable in- 
crease, computed according to the ratio of the pre- 
ceding ten years, the present number of slaves, in 
the thirteen slave States, will be about 3,045,000 ; 

but, stnce that period, Texas has been annexed to 
the United States, the number of whose slaves 
may now be computed at 50,000; the grand total 
of slaves in the United States will, therefore, be 
3,095,000. According to Balbi, the number of 
slaves in Brazil, many years since, was 2,926,500. 
Notwithstanding the great mortality which marks 
the slave system of that country, and the manu- 
missions which have taken place, the vast number 
of fresh Africans which have since been imported 
must have increased the total number of slaves 
considerably. We, therefore, compute the num- 
ber at present in Brazil to be 3,250,000. The 
number of slaves in the Spanish colonies is va- 
riously estimated. Mr. Crawford, the British 
Consul in Cuba, states it to have been, in 1841 

between 800,000 and 900,000. The British Consul 
at Porto Rico says the number of slaves in that 
island, in 1838, was 44,000; allowing for the ad- 
ditions which may have been made since these 
periods, by importations from Africa, we may put 
down the slave population of the Spanish colonies 
at 900,000. The total number of slaves in the 
Dutch West Indies, according to the last census, 
Was 9,569 ; in Surinam, 52,997; at Batavia, Sam- 
arang, and Sourabaya, 30,000—making a total of 
92,566 ; but, as there has been a considerable mor- 
tality among the slaves in Surinam, since 1844, 
perhaps the entire number in the Dutch colonies 
and dependencies may be reckoned at about 
85,000. From the best information that can be 
obtained, it appears that the number of slaves in 
New Granada, including Panama, was, in 1835, 
40,137; in Venezuela, in 1837, 37,689 ; in Equator, 
1843, 4,960 ; in Peru, 1845, 20,000. From Bolivia, 
Chili, and the Argentine Republic, no returns 
have been obtained ; but the slave populations of 
these Republics may be estimated at about 40,000. 
Itshould be remarked, however, that all the South 
American Republics have made provision in their 
laws for the gradual extinction of slavery ; and 
that Uruguay, one of them, completely abolished 
it in the year 1842. The number of slaves in the 
Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish settle- 
ments on the western coast of Africa, is computed 
at 30,000; of these, nine-tenths at least are held 
by the Portuguese. The latter nation has, in ad- 
dition, possessions on the eastern coast of Africa, 
and in Asia, but the number of slaves in them is 
unknown. Making allowance for manumissions 
png 
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onate number suffer the same fate. But 
though, in some of its features, nothing can ex- 
ceed the revolting character of this trafic, it yields, 
in the sum of its horrors, to the foreign African 
slave trade, which is carried on chiefly to supply 
Brazil and the Spanish Colonies with slaves. 

It is impossible to arrive with accuracy at the 
number of slaves exported from Africa, since 
Great Britain, under the influence of humane and 
Christian feeling, was led to abolish it through- 
out her dominions. A tabular statement, however, 
drawn up With t care, was laid before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
last year to consider the best means for providing 
for the final extinction of the slave trade, from 
which we gather the following particulars, viz: 
that from 1807 to 1819, no less than 2,290,000 ne- 
groes were exported from Africa; of these, 680,000 
were taken to Brazil, 615,000 to the Spanish colo- 
nies, and 562,000 to other countries. The casual- 
ties of the middle sage are stated to have 
amounted to the frightful sum of 433,000! From 
the year 1819, when the cruising system was first 
put in operation against foreign slave-traders, to 
1847, the number of negroes exported from Africa 
amounted to 2,758,506, which are thus distribut- 
ed: Brazil, 1,121,800 ; Spanish colonies, 831,027 ; 
deaths on the middle passage, 688,299 ; and cap- 
tured by British cruisers, 117,380. According to 
this table, the total number of Africans imported 
into Brazil, during the last forty years, has been 
1,801,800 ; into the Spanish colonies, 1,446,027; 
into other countries, 562,000; mortality during 
the middle passage, 1,121,299; and captured by 
British cruisers, since 1819, 117,380; making a 
grand total of 5,048,506, as the victims of the for- 
eign African slave trade, from 1807 to 1847! 

f there be added to this truly appalling state- 
ment the dreadful fact, so clearly demonstrated by 
the late Sir T. F. Buxton, in his work on the 
slave trade, that “for every slave embarked, one is 
sacrificed” —in the wars connected with their cap- 
ture, in their mareh from the interior to the coast, 
and during their detention at the barracoons—we 
have a picture presented to us of human guilt and 
human suffering, which has scarcely its parallel 
in the most savage period of the history of our 
race. Let the fact be engraven on our memories, 
that the victims of the slave trade, during the last 
forty years, have been upwards of ¢en millions ; 
that one-half of this number perished in Africa ; 
that one-quarter of those embarked for the slave 
markets perished during the middle passage ; 
that of those who survived these horrors, a con- 
siderable number perished during the process of 
seasoning ; and that the remainder are doomed to 
a life of degradation and suffering, and a prema- 
ture grave. 

HOME PROCEEDINGS. 

An unusual amount of public attention having 
been directed to the progress of the slave trade, a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed at an early period of the last session of 
Parliament, “to consider the best means which 
Great Britain can adopt for providing for its final 
extinction.” A large mass of evidence was laid 
before it ; but as it could not fully accomplish its 
object during the session, it reported its conclu- 
sions on the evidence submitted to it, in a series 
of resolutions to the House, and has been re- 
appointed, during the present session, to finish its 
labors. The following is its report: 


Resolutions of Select Committee on the slave trade. 


The Select Committee appointed to consider 
the best means which Great Britain can adopt for 
providing for the final extinction of the slave 
trade, and who were empowered to report the 
minutes of evidence taken before them, from time 
to time, to the House, and also their opinion 
thereupon, have further considered the matters 
to them referred, and have agreed to the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1. That it appears by evidence laid before this 
Committee, that the state of the African slave 
trade, with relation to America, at the under- 
mentioned periods, was, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, as follows : 
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2. That during the progress of the present year 
the slave trade has been in a state of unusual 
vigor and activity. 

3. That, fromthe end of the year 1845, down 
to the present period, the strength and efficiency 
of the British preventive squadron have been 
raised to a point never before attained, and that 
squadron has been supported by the squadrons of 
France and the United States, according to trea- 
ties. 5; 

4, That the total number of negroes liberated 
by British cruisers, in the years 1846 and 1847, 
scarcely exceed four per cent. of the slaves 
carried off from Africa in those years, as esti- 
mated according to the table affixed to the first 
resolution. 

5. That, during the years 1846 and 1847, and 
during the progress of the present year, the price 
of slaves in Brazil has experienced a progressive 
and very considerable decline. 

6. That the actual direct expenditure connect- 
ed with the suppression of the slave trade appears 
at present to be not less than £650,000 per annum, 
without taking into account, on the one hand, the 
share of establishments and charges for the non- 
effective service, which may belong to this por- 
tion of the active service, nor, on the other, the 
question of what proportion of the naval force it 
may be necessary to maintain for the protection 
_of commerce. 

7. That the African slave trade of Brazil has 
been attended with very large profit ; and that it 
is now conducted with an amount of organization, 
and with a degree of confidence in the success of 
its adv such as have never been before 
opposed to the efforts of the nations engaged in 
suppressing it. ; 

8. That the extent and activity of the African 
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sufferings, and the amount of mortality, are un- 
exampled in the history of the slave trade. 

11. That, in the uncertainty under which the 
Committee labor, whether any recommendations 
which they might make would be accepted by 
the Government and Parliament, they have not 
thought it advisable to take into consideration, at 
this late period of the session, an altezation of the 
policy heretofore pursued for the suypression of 
the slave trade. The Committee have been in- 
duced to adopt this course, from a wish not to 
weaken or embarrass the Executive Government 
during the recess; but they cannot conclude, 
without urging upon the immediate attention of 
the Government the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which attach to the present position of the 
subject. 

12. That the Committee is of opinion that it is 
expedient that this Committee should be re-ap- 
pointed at the commencement of the next session 
of Parliament. 

August 10, 1848. 


The Committee do not feel it to be necessary 
to offer any comment on these resolutions, further 
than to observe, that they fully justify the course 
which they have recommended to be pursued, 
with a view to the suppression of the slave trade, 
and corroborate the opinions they have felt it to 
be their duty so frequently to submit to the Gov- 
ernment, the Legislature, and the People of this 
country. 


SPEECH OF JOHN VAN BUREN. 


We find in the Cleveland 7rwe Democrat a re- 
port of the speech of John Van Buren at the 
Cleveland Convention. The following extract 
constitutes the main portion of it. After various 
preliminary remarks, and a complimentary allu- 
sion to Col. Benton, he proceeded— 


We therefore looked to the views of Col. Ben- 
ton with great respect. But he says the Proviso 
isa mere abstraction. He compares it to goat’s 
wool ; and, as goats have no wool, he means to say 
it amounts-to nothing. 

If this Proviso is a mere abstraction, it is re- 
markable that this should have been first discov- 
ered at Jefferson City. It was introduced three 
years ago, and received a unanimous support in 
eleven free States; also, three slave States in- 
structed their Senators to vote for it ; and stran- 
ger than this, that he should deem that an abstrac- 
tion which sent Giddings, Root, Wilmot, King, 
Charles Allen, Tuck, &c., with increased majori- 
ties, to Congress, and which left at home Hanne- 
gan, defeated Cass for the Presidency, and nearly 
lost him his election as Senator; which rejected 
Allen, Breese, Hudson, Rockwell, &c. Would 
these gentlemen be willing to have engraven upon 
their tombs, “ Wrapped in goat’s wool, and died of 
an abstraction?” [Loud cheering.] 

Weare told by Col. Benton that slaves cannot 
go to California and New Mexico. Why not? 
Because it is above 36° 30: north latitude. Why, 
there are already five slaveholding States above 
that line, viz: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. There is nothing in an 
imaginary line. Is it because there is no profita- 
ble employment for slavesin that country? Where 
a laboring man is making one hundred dollars per 
week, and often much more, will you tell me that 
the bones and sinews which you own, and have 
liberty to traffic in, would not command a price? 
But it is said, Eastern people are going there; 
that men from the free States will make up the 
bulk of the population. What if this is so? Their 
forefathers owned slaves, and there is no guaran- 
tee that these men may not be led, by cupidity 
and love of ease, to do the same. 

But they cannot go there with slaves, because 
there is no law by which this species of property 
can be held. Does any sane man at the South 
join with Col. Benton in saying that he has no 
right now to go there with his slaves? Clearly 
not. Why, all claim this as a vight ;“ind we have 
the testimony of Hon. Reverdy Johnson, that the 
soil and climate are well adapted to the profitable 
employment of slave labor. No law by which 
slaves can be held there! Let me ask how it was 
that the slave trade was originally set up? By 
conquest; and recognised in a barbarous age as 
an appendage to the kingly prerogative. The old 
common law of England abhorred it; but yet it 
had a commencement, and took firm root. We 
have now New Mexico and California conquered. 
These countries are held by military law—by a 
slaveholding Governor, acting under a slaveholding 
Executive. 

What matters it to me, that California and New 
Mexico abolished slavery before they were con- 
quered? They are conquered—their power is 
overturned. Slavery can be introduced there by 
force, and wit be introduced there by force, un- 
less prevented by positive law. Gen. Cass said, 
* Leave it to the people of the Territories.” They 
have no power to act uponit. But am I, a free man, 
to leave this to the people of Chili, Peru, the 
Sandwich Islands, and various other nations, who 
are crowding in there, while I have power to pre- 
vent it? No, Mr. President, 1 would su/ject them 
to Freedom. [Great applause.] Shall a man tell 
me, if I have a bad son running about with a bad 
set, contracting vicious habits, “'To be sure, you 
have the right to control him ; you have the power 
to do so; and probably he will get into the poor- 
house; but the town will take care of him. Let 
him alone; see how it will come out! NON-IN- 
TERVENTION.” [Continued cheering. | 

We have the power to act. Knowing our duty, 
and having the power to perform it, we should be 
criminal, did we refuse or neglect to do so. 

But Col. Benton says slavery cannot be estab- 
lished by any action of these Territories ; and he 
proves, very conclusively, that this is so. Calhoun 
and his fellow-extensionists take issue with the 
Colonel here, and base the whole fabric of their 
sophisms and abstractions upon a contrary opin- 
ion. And yet Col. Benton would not legislate 
upon the subject! No; it is all an abstraction! 
There being no power in the Territories to insti- 
tute slavery, then anyaction by our Federal Gov- 
ernment would be unnecessary and absurd. And 
the Colonel has a strong objection, an unconquer- 
able aversion, to unnecessary legislation! We 
have, of course, had no unnecessary legislation 
since our Government was established. So are 
we led to'infer. Let us examine and see if this 
be so. What says history upon this subject? The 
Ordinance of 1787 excluded slavery forever from 
the Territory Northwest of the Ohio. This was 
imperative, and of universal application to the 
Territory. Yet did Congress subsequently, by 
repeated solemn acts, again place that restriction 
upon portions of the same Territory. In Indiana, 
slavery Was a second time prohibited in 1800. In 
Michigan, in 1805. In 1809, Illinois was formed 
into a Territory, and the slavery prohibition 
duplicated there. So in 1836 in regard to Wis- 
consin, and in 1838 the same was true in respect 
to Iowa; and finally, in 1848, this unnecessary 
legislation, this abstraction, if you please, was by a 
solemn act of Congress extended to Oregon, and 
the bill received the signature of the then Execu- 
tive, Col. Benton having previously given it the 
sanction of his vote; and here I will give you a 
practical illustration of the manner in which this 
unnecessary legislation operates. I am told by a 
reliable gentleman, (Edward Coles, of Michigan,) 
that notwithstanding the prohibition, one thou- 
sand slaves were held in Illinois, who were eman- 
cipated by a judgment of the court, which decision 
was made by virtue of the two enactments of 
which I have spoken, and which Col. Benton 
would regard as wnnecessary. 

Again, as Col. Benton states in regard to Ore- 

on— 

a Congress has the constitutional power to abol- 
ish slavery in the Territories; but she has no 
slave territory in which to exercise the power. 
We have no territory but the remainder of Lou- 
isiana north and west of Missouri, that in Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Oregon, and that north 
of Wisconsin, now Minnesota. In Louisiana, 
north and west of us, it was abolished by Con- 
gress in 1820. In the territory north of Wiscon- 
sin, now Minnesota, it was abolished by the Jef- 
ferson Proviso of 1787. In Oregon, it was abol- 
ished by Congress in 1848, by what you may call 
the Benton Proviso if you please; and in Cali- 
fornia it was abolished by the Mexican Govern- 
ment in 1829, confirmed in 1837, and again in 
1844.” 5 

Here, then, in the face of all this legislation 
“iterum. iterumque” —acquiesced in, too, by the 
South—how can it be said that we are running 
counter to the Constitution by extending the Pro- 
viso over the newly acquired Territories? 

Gentlemen, I am not one who denounces politi- 
cians and parties. I have myself been always con- 
nected with the Democratic party, until last fall. 
I was then a member of the Free Democracy ; and 
if there was any other Democracy, I was not of 
them. If there is any branch of politics that has 
been particularly censured, it is that of New 
York; and yet I am inclined to think that this 
censure has resulted, in a great measure, from a 
misapprehension. When you look at the names 
of Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Rufus King, 
D. D. Tompkins, Silas Wright, and a host of oth- 
ers—all true patriots, if any ever lived—you must 
acknowledge that you are furnished with an ar- 
ss which signally disproves the theory that 
there is no honesty even in New York politics. 
Spa e corn he gel age i od 
party, to their State; to their race. It 
well for us to look to the position of the politioal 
pties as they now stand in our country ; an 
( g 80, ne man of average discernment can 
to observe one thing rly—and that is, 
io the ra Democratic Party is dissolved. 

a: ee liver ty aeck the 0p 
party has dissolvec e aggressions e 
peemes beor~ by the test adopted by the South. I 
hope the time will come, when there will be a Na- 
tional party, rRvg To Freepom. When I look 





back to Old Virginia, and remember that she gave 
us these Territories, that a Virginia hand penned 
the Declaration of Independence — penned this 
Ordinance—I cannot but think that, in Old Vir- 
ginia, some man like Henry, Washington, or Jef- 
ferson, will yet arise, and throw his gigantic 
power against slavery, especially when he can 
point them to these five stalwart sons in the 
Northwest, breathing the spirit of Liberty. [Im- 
mense applause.] That he will remember the 
Declaration of her statesmen of former times—of 
Patrick Henry, George Mason, and others. What 
said Mason in the Convention which framed our 
Constitution? Let us read: , ‘ 

“This infernal traffic originated in the avarice 
of British merchants. The British Government 
constantly checked the attempts of Virginia to 
put astop to it. The present question concerns 
not the importing States alone, but the whole 
Union. The evil of having slaves was experienced 
during the late war. Had slaves been treated as 
they might have been by the enemy, they would 
have proved dangerous instruments in their 
hands; but their folly dealt by the slaves as it 
did by the Tories. * * * * Maryland and 
Virginia (he said) had already prohibited the im- 
portation of slaves expressly. North Carolina 
had done the same in substance. All this would 
be vain, if South Carolina and Georgia be at lib- 
erty to import. The Western people are already 
calling out for slaves in their new lands, and will 
fill that country with slaves if they can be got 
through South Carolina and Georgia. Slavery 
discourages arts and manufactures. The poor 
despise labor, when performed by slaves; they 
prevent the emigration of whites, who really en- 
rich and strengthen a country. * * * ey As 
to the States being in possession of the right to 
¢mport, this was the case with many other rights 
now to be properly given up. He held it essen- 
tial, in every point of view, that the General Gov- 
ernment should have power to prevent the in- 
crease of slavery.” 

A grandson of the man who uttered these words 
now sits for Virginis in the Senate of the United 
States. It seems to me, that an appeal like this 
must produce some effect. If, unhappily, that 
should not be the case, may they not well fear 
that at some future day, when this curse shall 
have been planted on the now free soil of New 
Mexico and California, and its fruits of almost 
unbearable evils and human atrocities are ripen- 
ing—on some future fourth of July, seeing that 
Turkey, Denmark, France, England, and Spain, 
have cast off slavery, will not the people of that 
territory rise against slavery, and, whilst they 
throw it and their allegiance off, make a declara- 
tion against us, similar to that which our fathers 
made against the Government of Great Britain ? 

“He [the King] had waged cruel war against 
human nature itself, violating its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty in the persons of a dis- 
tant people, who never offended him—captivating 
and carrying them into slavery in another hemis- 
phere, or to incur miserable death in their trans- 
portation thither. This piratical warfare, the 
opprobrium of Inriper. Powers, is the warfare of 
the Curistran King of Great Britain. Determined 
to keep opena market where MEN should be bought and 
sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing 
every legislatwe attempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce.” 

Then New Mexico and California will have no 
South Carolina and Georgia to resist the incorpo- 
ration of this principle into their Constitution. 
They can then look to Virginia—to her Jeffer- 
son—to what she has given to the country—a man 
who said, if the slaves should revolt, “there is no 
attribute of Divine Justice that could take sides 
with us in sucha contest.” That has given to 
the Union five free States, and to the world the 
principles of National Independence to justify 
their course. 

But, Mr. President, we want a Nationa party. 
We have none. We have no National editors. I 
speak of the Democratic party. Ritchie is not an 
organ of the Democratic party. True, he might 
become so. I can very well imagine that he might 
become radically anti-slavery. Nothing in the 
past history of that man goes to preclude the pos- 
sibility of such an event. He denounced General 
Jackson in terms of the most abandoned bitter- 
ness. “The election of Andrew Jackson,” said 
he, “to the Presidency of these United States, 
would be a greater calamity than war, pestilence, 
or famine”’ And yet, afterwards, he turned in 
and helped to elect him twice to the Presidency! 
He denounced the Independent Treasury bill as 
a measure fraught with danger to the liberties of 
the people—as an infernal invention of the Pres- 
dent and his Secretary, by which one kind of cur- 
rency was to be provided for Government, and 
another for the People; and now he floods the air 
with appeals to stand by it, as a basis upon which 
the disbanded Democracy may be rallied! whilst 
his ink turns pale at the frightful vigor with 
which he deals out encomiums upon it, as the per- 
fect production of human wisdom!! I am re- 
minded of;a remark of the lamented and revered 
Silas Wright. He said “ that Ritchie experienced 
no difficulty at all in changing his position; but 
that that very facility extinguished every particle 
of his influence”” He may come right; but he 
will present a spectacle which will challenge the 
contempt of every one who shall have a fair claim 
to be ranked asa human being. Look at him, 
sitting at the seat of Government. A convention 
of slaveholders is assembled, to hold lamentations 
over the advance of the free spirit of the land, 
and consummate their plans for the dissolution of 
the Union. A slaveholder occupies the chair of 
state, knitting his brows to indignantly frown 
down the efforts of freemen for freedom; and the 
Union is threatened by Southern men on every 
hand. Does he speak? Does he sound an alarm, 
and give notice of danger? No; but there he 
sits, lamenting over the removal of a collector of 
customs, or pregnant with holy horror when the 
head of a decapitated inspector rolls from the 
block! Yes, there he sits, like a superannuated 
market-woman, by the road side, crying over her 
broken eggs! 

In my opinion, the only tune which he can play 
upon his cracked organ, to which the Democracy 
can universally respond, is this: 

“Oh! carry me back to Old Virginia.” 
[Great laughter. ] ; 

I have said that I thought it an appropriate 

time for the humblest individual to express him- 
self, and I will express my opinion. When I have 
heard it said that no slaveholder shall be Presi- 
dent of the United States, I have dissented. 
Washington was a slaveholder; so were Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe. When a slaveholder, like 
them, shall sustain our principles, he can bring 
to our aid a class of men no other men can reach. 
Therefore, I do not think it proper to take such a 
position. I am, however, the unmitigated enemy 
of slavery, and would have it abolished without 
delay. 
I ae therefore, for myself, and I wish to be un- 
derstood as speaking for myself alone, that, let 
what will come, I shall under no necessity what- 
ever support any man who does not believe slave- 
ry to be an unmixed curse, and who will not, by 
virtue of his office, use all constitutional power to 
abolish it, 

But, I ask, by what mode are we to reach the 
object in view? The answer is plain. By going 
back directly to that adopted and pursued by the 
immortal founders of our Government. It is 
comprised briefly in this: 

No more slave States ; 

No slave Territories; 

The withdrawal of the support of the Federal 
Government from slavery, and the abolition of it 
wherever it can be reached by constitutional 
means. 

I know very well we have no power to touch it 
within the States where it now exists; but, even 
there, we can surround it by free States, whose ac- 
tion and example will contribute to wear it away. 
Consecrate this territory to freedom, and a limit 
is set to slavery, and it must die out of the States 
where it is already established. Surround slave 
States with the vital air of freedom, and they 
must breathe it or suffocate. [Great applause.] 

As for slavery in the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Clay opposed its abolition because Virginia and 
Maryland would never have made the cession if 
they had supposed it was to be abolished ; that it 
would be treating those States with great injus- 
tice. Mr. Van Buren made the same statement. 
But he has since said, if Congress should think 
proper to abolish it, he should not feel at liberty 
to interpose.the constitutional veto. 

In 1784, the Northwestern Territory was ceded 
by Virginia to the United States. In 1784, the 
celebrated Ordinance was drawn by Thomas 
Jefferson, a Virginian, which provided for the ex- 
clusion of slavery from that Territory. In 1787, 
this Ordinance was passed by the Congress of 
the Confederacy. In 1788, the Constitution was 
adopted, and in 1789 the Jeffersonian Ordinance 
was reénacted. Bear in mind these dates, if you 
please. The great Territory, bounding Virginia 
and Kentucky on the northwest, was thus in 1787, 
and again in 1789, dedicated to freedom; and 
when this was fresh in the minds of the people 
and their legis Virginia and Maryland in 
1791 ceded the District of Columbia. These 
States had just witnessed the policy and action of 
the General Government in to her terri- 
tory. T had seen slavery deliberately and 
unreservedly excluded from all territory exclu- 
sively under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
re ne this fact before them, they ceded the 

of Columbia without a single reserve in 
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by abolishing slavery in the District; and now. 


‘say, it is time that Congress go forward, and do | % 
that which it was expeoted theffwould do, bar 


From the New Orleans Crescent. 
THE TEXAS SENATORS ON THE TERRITORIAL 
QUESTION. 


Generals Houston and Rusk, Senators in Con- 
gress from the State of Texas, appeared at a pub- 
lic meeting in Marshall, Texas, on the 24th ult., 
and addressed the people at length on the public 
questions of the day. Both had refused to sign 
the Southern Address; and one (Gen. Houston) 
had voted for the Oregon bill, which contains a 
recognition of the Ordinance of 1787 relative’ to 
slavery. Both defended their votes, and enlarged 
upon the grounds for justification. 

General Rusk spoke first, and most fully. 
After reviewing the general, political, and party 
topics, he came to the slave question, and replied 
to the charge that in refusing to sign the South- 
ern Address he had deserted the South, or failed 
in his duty as a thorough and true Southern man. 
He had never wavered in his allegiance, even so 
far as to admit, as others had done, that slavery 
isan evil. But he would sooner have forfeited 
his seat in Congress than sign the Address. He 
wished to cast no reflections on those who did 
sign it, nor on the distinguished writer, Mr. Cal- 
houn ; but he would not be any man’s follower, 
or pin his faith on any man’s sleeve, against his 
own judgment. He objected to the tone of the 
Address, and to its assumption of the imminent 
importance of the crisis. If what it stated on 
that subject were true, General Rusk says that 
the men who signed it would be dishonored if 
they do not fight; and yet, did any one ‘believe 
such a time had arrived? He would sign no such 
“dangerous absurdity.” Besides, the Address 
proposed nothing but to be prepared to defend the 
rights of the South, which was too indefinite, and 
might be understood to mean Disunion and War. 
He would agree to nothing of the kind. There 
were passages in the Address which declared in 
substance that unless the North ceased its course 
of aggression, the slaves would assume the place 
of the whites, and the whites become degraded 
like slaves, He did not believe any such a thing, 
and would not sign it. - 

General Rusk dwelt on the subject of Disunion. 
It was said that Disunion was not intended. Gen. 
Rusk says it should not be intimated. Threaten- 
ing was bad policy. He would not turn his back 
upon the North, which contained some true 
friends—and he instanced Mr, Dallas, of Penn- 
sylvania. He spoke warmly on the blessings of 
the Union, and declared that, should it be broken, 
there was no hope of reconstructing any govern- 
‘ment so good. 

General Houston followed General Rusk, in a 
more direct and impassioned harangue, assailing 
his personal opponents, and adopting the tone of 
Col. Benton towards Mr. Calhoun, as a great mis- 
chief maker. He defended his vote for Oregon, as 
one given in good faith, for the sake of the people 
who had gone where the United States owed them 
protection. They demanded their heritage and 
birthright; and in responding to them, he had 
observed the Missouri Compromise on the 36° 20’. 
There he planted his foot, and he would not yield 
an inch further. He said he did not fear the 
Wilmot Proviso. The day had never yet been 
when it could have become a law. If it were ever 
passed, he looked to the President to arrest it 
with a veto. But if even the President should 
approve it, he would have tried lawful and con- 
stitutional means to arrest it; and talk of Com- 
mittee of Vigilance and Safety! He said Mr. Cal- 
houn had made charges against him. But Mr. 
Calhoun had been known, more than once, to kill 
off his friends, while he was never yet known to 
kill an enemy. He (Mr. H.) would abide at all 
hazards the Missouri Compromise. The North 
and the South were both pledged to abide by it. 
If ever he (Mr. H.) had abandoned the South, it 
was when he voted with the Senator for annexa- 
tion, and thereby curtailing slave territory, by 
becoming a party to the compact which fixed 36° 
30’ as the limit of slave territory. He reviewed 
Mr. Calhoun’s history—commented with much 
severity upon his whole political course; his sup- 
port of nullification; his opposition to General 
Jackson; his conduct towards Texas; his opposi- 
tion to the Mexican war; and his disunion mo- 
tives in the Southern Address, General Houston 
said that he refused to sign the Address because 
it was put forth as an appeal to the South. It 
was sectional, and therefore fanatical. It was not 
addressed to the People of the Union. It was 
calculated to endanger the preservation of the 
Union. We (said Mr. H.) must preserve the 
Union. We must not consent to see it severed. 
He could not, would not,consent to it; and if 
Texas wanted a Senator so to act, she must send 
another in his stead. He would not lénd a voice 
or hand to impair the fair fabric. The Union 
never could outlive his hopes. 

Mr. Houston concluded with a jesting allusion 
to his own former reputation. He said he once 
had a bad name, and then nobody wanted to rob 
him of it; that since he had reformed, and won 
something of a good name, there were a good many 
adversaries who were striving to take it away. 

These speeches we have condensed from a 
report in the Jezas Republican of the 29th ult. 
The editor dissents from the position of both Sen- 
ators, and thinks they have departed from the 
Democratic faith, and do not truly represent the 
South. 

The indications from this movement, on the 
part of these Senators, are pretty clear, that they 
will go mainly with Colonel Benton, in opposition 
tc any concerted movement on the part of the 
South against the enforcement of the Wilmot 
Proviso. Neither of them will vote for it; nor 
are we by any means clear that Mr. Benton has 
ever declared his purpose to vote for it. 








MEDICAL CARD, 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
H of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24 





DR, DUDLEY’S DENTISTRY. 
Great Improvement in Dental Surgery. 


Improved Artificial Teeth, and a New and Elegan 
Principle for their Insertion. 


R. A. S. DUDLEY, Surgeon Dentist, would respectfully 

invite the attention of the public to his improved plan 

of constructing and inserting Artificial teeth, which possesses 
great advantages over the commun method. 

1. No wood or any other absorbent substance is employed 
in the new method. The objections to the wood are very 
great. It absorbs the fluids of the mouth, and not only pro- 
duces intolerable stench, but invariably spoils the stumps of 
teeth into which it is introduced. 

2. Teeth inserted upon Dr. Dudley’s method can be taken 
out and replaced with perfect ease by the patient, and thus 
kept in a clean and healthy condition. And this to any per- 
son of refinement mnst be an important ideration, as 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


aAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber unless d for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 


ts or others having funds to forward. 


is 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New fens 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

ZX Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have s 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

is Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 


this oH 

Ir Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

is on and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdigtinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

x Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneye 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, go as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

i Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

i We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Wasbington, D.C. Par. Maryland - - - -1-2dis. 
Baltimore Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - 
New York city - 


New York State - 
New England - - 


Indiana - - 
Kentucky - 
Tennessee - 
Michigan - 
Canada - - 


New Jersey - 
Eastern Penn. - 
Western Penn. - 





JOHN F, DAIR. WILLIAM STOMS, 
SEED STORE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, (0) 


OR the sale of Grass, Garden, Field, and Osage 0 
F Seeds, Agricultnral Implements, Grape Roots, Cuttines 
& JOHN F. DAIR & _ 

Proprietors, 


ge 
c. 
June 14 —12t 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAR. 
LISHMENT, bs eee 
KS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning thei f 
D ackoowledgments to the friends of the Tnstitutiem et! 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patrona 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they } Z 
made essential improvements in the interior as hema 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and w 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusem 
aki intend to visit this place during the e 
All of the prevailing diseases are treated here 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishnnty 
has won through the West, by strict attention to pati ' 
~ 7 erhen nears under their care. eee 
8 the number of places is still limited, applicats 
be mace beforehand, postpaid. In seller tp Sao a 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves witl Pen 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables : 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars » . 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15, a" 


Well as exte. 
inter, which 
ents of inva. 
nsuing sum- 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHI 
yng te ge S, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
‘ ents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all othe 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office, 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Pate x 
Laws and decisions in the United States or Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dis- 
cover aud point out the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any noveltyinvolved. Persons at a distance desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post I uid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) ¢. clear statement of their case, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in- 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
——_ steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
— ha to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
All letters on business must be post paid 2 
suitable fee where a written opinion cae uate 
{<F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 
Hon. H.L. Elisworth, late Commissioner of Patents: 
Hon. Jalins Rockwell, Maseachusetts; i 
Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 
Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 
. aa a " Rockwell, Connecticut : 
nd to the following testimonial from t } Lissic 
pe esa g he Hon. Commission- 


NGTON, D.C, 





Wasuinoron, J aber 28, 18+ 

To all whom it may concern: 9 Movember 28, 1646. 
During the time [have filled the office of Commissioner of 

Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esc 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor inthis city ‘a nd 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his poeteenion at the Patent Office. — 
am well acquainted with Mr. Robbing personally, ; 1@= 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, rg 4 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. fom 





NOTICE. 

| fe consequence of the success attendant upon the treatment 

of disewses at the Purkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near 
Philadelphia,) it will be necessary for patients to make appli- 
cation beforehand, in order to secure separate rooms. Ad 
dress Samuel Webb, Secretary, No 58 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. Any individual purchasing $3,000 of the cap- 
ital stock, will be entitled to board and treatment in lieu of 
dividend until cured, afterwards to receive twelve per cent. 
oe dividend on the amount thus invested. 

uly 5. 





GOOD INVESTMENT. 
yok SALE, twenty thousand dollars of the capital stock 
of the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near Philadel- 
phia,) warranted to yield twelve per cent per annum. Apply 
to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 South Fourth street, 
Ea atetyala, or to Dr. G. Bailey, Washingtsn City. 
aly 5. 





TO INVENTORS. 
7 subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washing-‘on. 

Jodels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses, 
ough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

E. S. RENWICK. 

GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodhury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


TS subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine. 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 


June 7. 





pl d to have the opportunity to say that he is fai 
the interests of his clients, and has Seen, has peed 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 


Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 
~ LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
Ba gee nc 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions ey oth 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 


—— Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkangas. 
an. 


far, very suc- 


tf 





BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 

HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406 

(where they have been located for about twenty years 
past,) to their new mannfactory, No. 400. Washington street 
Boston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of ey ery 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Aolian Attachment 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country, 

Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.~—](m 


in Massachusetts, 





DRS. MUSSEY, 
pence Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio, 
R. D. MOSSEY, M. b, 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


i ee 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
prreest Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Cheeta, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Conntry Merchants are invited to call and examine 
fur themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 





COMMISSION STORE. 


Ws GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, 1C\ 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—ly 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 





the board with an unbroken shaving the whele width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The constraction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street, East Boston, Mass. 


Oy The above Planing Machine has heen thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, ané Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Ufinois. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, andslop-fed 


Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oj! Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water atreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm fer combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 


and Canadas. Apply to 
AS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 


THO : ; 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 











there is nothing more intolerable than that person's breath 
who wears a set or part of set of teeth that cannot be remoy- 
ed and cleansed daily. 

Dr. Dudley feels confident that he can satisfy any person 
with acommon share of intellect, of the superiority of his 
method over any other practiced by the profession. 


From the Rev. Sylvester Cobb, of the Christian Free- 
man. 


Supgerior Dentistry.—Of our own choice, and with pe- 
culiar satisfaction, we say publicly a few words on the den- 
tal workmanship of Dr. Dudley, of Boston, whose establish- 
ment is at 238 Washington street, corner of Central Court. 
’ His new method of inserting teeth isa discovery of great im- 
portance, having advantages in respect to durability, con- 
venience, cleanliness, aud healthiness, above all others. It 
is areal improvement. He has done an important piece of 
work for a member of our family, which cannot, we think, be 
surpassed by art. The satisfaction with the work affords 
such pleasure as almost compensates for the misfortune 
which rendered it necessary. 


Communicated to the Christian Reflector, ly Rev. H. 
Marchant, of Reading, Mass. 


Dr. DupLey: Allow me to add mine to the testimony of 
many others who have taken occasion to speak of your skill 
in your department of dental surgery. And I need scarcely 
say more than express my entire satisfaction with the dif- 
ficult but pletel ful achievement in the case of a 
member of my own family. 

With the hope that you may not fail to meet the full ap- 
preciation which should ever attend accomplished merit, I 
am, most respectfully, yours, H. MARCHANT. 


From the Daily Times. 

Dr. DupLey—His IMpRovEMENT IN SetTinc TeetTH.— 
If any reliance can be placed on the testimony of those who 
have examined this method of inserting teeth, and are now 
wearing teeth inserted by him, it must be one of the greatest 
improvements ever made in dental surgery, and worthy of 
the attention of all persons who are desirous of supplying the 
lack of good natural teeth. 


From Rev. B. M. Fay. 


Dr. Dudley, Surgeon Dentist, is permitted to publish the 
following letter from Rev. B. M. Fay, of Wilmington, Mas- 
sachusetts, pastor of the Congregational church at that 
place, in commendation of his new method of setting teeth, 
upoa which he had constructed an upper set nearly two 
years ago. 

Dr. Duptey: I am happy to inform you that the teeth 
which you inserted for me, on your new and improved plan, 
have more than equalled my expectations. For the purpose 
both of mastication and speech, they are nearly if not quite 
as good as natural teeth. No consideration would tempt me 
to part with them, unless it were the certainty of being able 
to obtain others like them. Very oe = 7 


FAY. 
From the Chronotype. 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT IN DenTIsTRY.—We have in- 
spected a plan of setting teeth invented by Dr. Dudley, at 
0. 238 Washington street, which seems to us to have sey- 
eral important advantages over the common method of per- 
ishable pivots: We cannot but advise all our friends who 
are about to have their dental apparatus repaired by to 
examine Dr. Dudley’s method before employing any other 


Dentist. , 
From the Quincy Patriot. 


We have examined several specimens of Dr. Dudley’s 
work, and, so far as we are able to judge, deem them of a su- 
perter order, both as to beauty and durability. 


From Dr. Cornell, Editor of the Journal of Heaith. 


We have examined Dr. Dudley’s new method of inserting 
artificial teeth, and consider it one of the most happy inven- 
tions of this age of improvement. 


From the Daily Evening Transcript. 
ImPROVEMENT.—We had an seeming, 
since, of Dr. Dudley’s new of inserting 
teeth, and it certainly appears to be a very neat and desira- 
‘ble method of supplying the lack of sound and natural teeth, 
and free from the objections common to the old plan of in- 
serting teeth. ' 
Office, No. 238 Washington street, Boston. 
une 28.—im xm, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Cain DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. Sh 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
FE an court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
r. . 


Circuit court—-second Monday in June and November. 
OXF Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


f bets widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or- 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character b 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Bng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, aaso- 
ciated with rt spesgen Brewster. Its literary character is 

highest order. 
“The estininster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted ander 
separate titles. It has therefore the atvantage, by this com- 
bination, of unitirg in one work the best features of both, as 
fore issued. : . 
nthe aoe Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, 
For any two of the Reviews, 
For any three of the Reviews, 
For all four of the Reviews, 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 
For Blackwood and the fonr Reviews 10.00 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
iefthouse ks will be sent to 
jes of any or all of the above wor 
om. po vi on pen bh of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 
aaah che British publishers of Black 
arrangement with the British publisher: , 
eeolis Magazine cocutes t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be aa 
ed in any of tae American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay £0 lerge a ~~ 
sideration, that we m2y be compelled to raise the price o 


Pe Racing may therefore be gained by subscribing 
ne be always ad- 
‘Remittances and communications should y! 
franked, to the publisbers, 
dressed, postpaid or 'rai TT GNARD SCOTT & CO., 
May 10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st. 


LAW NOTICE, é 
M Cc. estranged at Law, West Greenville, Mer- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 
Diections ine *Western Pennsylvania and amet + Ohio 
promptly attended to. June 14—-6t 
DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office; Clark 
urt House, Chi Nlinois. 
A street, opposite the Co’ t How . nga ie ; 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


B. JARVIS, Jun., and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. ‘8 new build- 








$3.00 per annum. 
5.00 do. 




















bus, in 
street, opposite south door of State 3 
a esnes counsesed with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan, 28. 


August 10.—lam 61 John street. 
OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISGOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARIDLA. 

CF Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the gennine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is caMed for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scentific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been bronght into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor’s Sursapariia. The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica! men, contains many medicinal } ro}- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under hi at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toitallits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsiu, aud 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotchcs, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and bot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its eqnal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 


It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstracted, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all furms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstructions, and regulating the general Fys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other direa- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townserd’s 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 
because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid ! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is ecrot- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead. salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
bot an acid substance, which fours, and thus spoils al! the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinuates itself between the 
joints and eJsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseares, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to nse, this " 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “‘ Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsapariila, is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! E 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old !)r. such 
a mountain load of plaints aad criminations from Agents 
who have sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Tows- 
send’s in, pound. 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute tru/h, 
that S. P. Townsend’s articleand Old Dr. Jaco Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar ; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 810° 
gle thing in common, - 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is 0° 
chemist, no pharmaceutiet—knows no more of medicine 4 
disease than any other c ‘ jentific, unprofessional 
man, what tee can the public have that they are °° 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing «ll the v'l™ 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are s _ 
pable of changes which might render them the agen!’ 
diseas instead of health? balm 

It is to arrest frands upon the unfortunate, to peur 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despeirts 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the + 
é@ and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD ) 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the oppor 

and means to bring his 
ig Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 4 
within the reach, and to the knowledge of a who _ ’ 
that they may learn and know, by joyful exper’ ane, 
Transcendent Power to Heal: 
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